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Onday 


ESTERDAY, I KNOW NOT HOw, 
I SLIPPED OUT FROM THEN TO NOW. 
SUCH A WORLD BEFORE ME LAY, 
GROWING FAIRER EVERY DAY, 
*TIL THIS MORN I PAUSE TO COUNT 
ALL MY WEALTH—A VAST AMOUNT: 
FRIENDS, THE LOVE THAT ROUND ME LIES, 
FLOWERS AND BIRDS AND SUNSET SKIES, 
MEMORIES OF WHAT HATH BEEN, 
HOPE FOR DAYS THAT WAIT UNSEEN; 
BUT THE BEST IN EVERY WAY 
IS THE GIFT OF EACH NEW DAY! 


EVERY MORN FOR ME IT WAITS, 

WHEN I DRIFT THROUGH SLEEP’S DIM GATES. 
NONE MAY HASTEN, NONE DELAY, 

NONE MAY SPEND IT—MY TODAY. 

SO THIS LITTLE PRAYER I RAISE 

FOR TODAY AND ALL THE DAYS: 
JOYFULLY MAY I FARE FORTH, 

MAKE EACH SWIFT DAY FULL OF WORTH, 
WORK AND LOVE AND PRAY AND LIVE 
AND MYSELF FOR OTHERS GIVE. 

SO MAY LIFE BE RICHER WHEN 

I AM SPED FROM NOW TO THEN. 


| FRANCES C. HAMLET 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 

















Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 
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Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 


$2.50 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. 


Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 
Oakland. 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course for 
teachers and to award diploma of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. : 

Medal of Honor, Department of Education— 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 

Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 
Land Show, 1919. : 

Instruction private and in class. Special op- 

ortunities for individual practise. ay an 
vening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events 
for advanced pupils. 


406 GEARY STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





603 Story Bidg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 


Private Instruction 





Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 


512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 


Small classes when practicable 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


Normal Course Private Lessons 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 


915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Cav. 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizaBeTH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 








Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 





MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing 
6017 Enright Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIzABETH Branp, Principal 





Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


HicHLanp Burtorne, East Liperty, 


Small Classes | 


PittspurGcH, Pa. | 


Tue Votta Review: Published Monthly by The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1921. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Kessler School of Lip-Reading 


Private lessons. Small classes. Practise Department. 
Normal course. 
Emma B, Kesster, A. B., 203 No. 2oth Street. 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss JAEN KINNIER, A.B. 
Normal Graduate of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS LAURA A. DAVIES 
Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
1610 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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THE HARD-OF-HEARING OR DEAFENED TEACHER 
OF LIP-READING 


By ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


AS READING Miss Ziegler’s article, 
“In Dr. Goldstein’s Melting Pot,” 
which appeared in the November VoLrTa 
Review, I felt “moved” to add my word 
on the subject, particularly as I thought 
I recognized myself as the hearing 
teacher quoted by Miss Timberlake. 

When I became active in the work for 
the adult deafened, in the spring of 1916, 
my opinions as to the relative value of a 
hearing or hard-of-hearing teacher for 
the adult deafened would have been of 
little value, as they were based on the 
experiences of others. However, today 
I feel that I have a right to speak on the 
subject, for I have perfect hearing, and 
I am teaching lip-reading to the adult 
deafened in a school where all of the 
other teachers are deafened. I have had 
an unusual opportunity for observation 
and experience, and I feel that I do know 
whereof I speak. 

One of my chief duties, and great 
pleasures, has been to interview prospec- 
tive pupils, and to talk over their prob- 
lems with pupils, and I have been able 
to get opinions from many of those who 
are, or are to be, our pupils. Time and 
again I have seen the psychological effect 
on the ones with whom I have been talk- 
ing when I have made the statement that, 
with the exception of myself, all of our 
teachers are hard-of-hearing. Almost 
invariably it has interested and encour- 
aged them. They have felt that the 
hard-of-hearing teacher has an under- 
standing of deafness itself, and the diffi- 


culties of lip-reading, that the hearing 
person cannot have, no matter how “sym- 
pathetic” he may be. 

Mr. Nitchie felt that, “all things being 
equal,” the hard-of-hearing teacher was 
better for the adult hard of hearing. He 
believed, as I do, that there were excep- 
tions to the rule. If I did not, I would 
not be teaching. Miss Suter, of Wash- 
ington, Miss Rose Kinzie, of Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Pattison, of St. Louis, 
are rare exceptions, and there must be 
others. I do not believe that these three 
could be any more helpful to their pupils 
if they were deafened, and their perfect 
hearing has its advantages. 

If a teacher of lip-reading is to do 
effective work, he must be able to put 
himself in the other’s place—to get the 
lip-reader’s point of view. ‘That was 
why Mr. Nitchie required lessons in lip- 
reading of a hearing pupil as a prelimi- 
nary to the normal course. It is only 
by actually reading the lips that one can 
know the difficulties and the pitfalls that 
lie in wait for the one who undertakes 
the study. Some movements are easy to 
see, to be sure, but how small a percent- 
age compared with the obscure, the in- 
visible, or the variable movements! I 
found when I first began to teach that 
my ears were apt to “play me false ;” that 
is, I did not instantly recognize that cer- 
tain words were homophenes, or that the 
movements were so similar as to be im- 
possible of detection, one from the other, 
for my ear heard the difference. I soon 
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learned to watch the lips of my pupils as 
closely as a deafened teacher would. 

I admit that the hard-of-hearing teacher 
is more easily tripped up on words alone 
than a hearing teacher, as so many words 
look alike, or are so similar as to make it 
difficult to see the difference, but it often 
happens that the teacher’s “mistake” was 
not such at all. What happened was 
that, in responding, the pupil had given 
a word that she knew was not in the 
book, and the teacher, depending on lip- 
reading, had recognized the right move- 
ments, though not the exact word, and 
had accepted it as correct, as she should 
do. If that word had been used in a 
sentence, the pupil would have under- 
stood it from the context, and there 
would not have been any question of 
accuracy on the part of the teacher. 

Mary pupils have said to me that they 
think it is a good thing to have one hear- 
ing teacher in the school, but I have yet 
to hear a hard-of-hearing pupil wish for 
all hearing teachers. In fact, one pupil 
even goes so far as to object to any 
teacher who is “not very deaf,” and a 
hearing teacher she would not tolerate. 

I have heard criticisms of deafened 
teachers who are not good lip-readers, 
and even harsher criticisms of the schools 
which have sent them forth to teach lip- 
reading. I know, personally, more than 
one such teacher, but they are all doing 
splendid work as teachers, in spite of 
their lip-reading limitations; they are 
“reconstructing” and making happy and 
successful the pupils who go to them, 
and they are much beloved and honored 
for their services. Why should these 
teachers, who are meeting all the require- 
ments of a good teacher, by getting the 
desired results, and who are also doing 
fine, constructive work among the deaf- 
ened, be refused an opportunity? What 
right have I or any one else to forbid 
them to take up the work they have 
chosen, simply because they, too, have im- 
perfect hearing? What right has any one 
to deprive the deafened people of an op- 
portunity to study lip-reading, and to be 
helped as the hard-of-hearing teacher 
knows so well how to help them? I am 
convinced that the teaching of lip-read- 
ing to the adult deafened is one field in 
which the deafened can excel, and that 


they should have all of the help and en- 
couragement that we can give them. 

I do not believe that any person, deaf- 
ened or otherwise, should go into the 
teaching of lip-reading unless he does so 
because of a love for the work and from 
a desire to serve. If we teach our pupils 
to read lips, and do not teach them to ac- 
cept their handicap and to rise above it, 
we have failed in the most important 
part of the work. 

Another criticism which Miss Ziegler 
mentions as having been made of the 
hard-of-hearing teacher is that, because 
of her own deafness, “she is unable to 
correct pitch, inflection, accent, pronun- 
ciation, and intensity in voice.”* I grant 
that this is true, but I agree with Miss 
Ziegler that a teacher cannot teach voice- 
work and lip-reading at the same time. 
The latter subject requires “intense con- 
centration on the part of the teacher, as 
well as pupil,”* and “if there is the 
slightest wandering of my mind from the 
lesson in hand, even though I appear en- 
tirely engrossed, there is a mysterious 
psychological effect on the mind of the 
pupil, and his power of perception is de- 
creased.’”* Also, if the teacher “should 
begin, even subconsciously, to criticize or 
analyze the voice”* during a lip-reading 
lesson, her efficiency as a teacher of lip- 
reading would be reduced. One should 
teach either lip-reading or voice work in 
one lesson, and not attempt both at the 
same time. I have tried giving sugges- 
tions during a lip-reading lesson, and 
have found that it cannot be done with- 
out serious loss to the pupil. One trial 
convinced me of the error of my ways, 
and now any suggestions I have to make 
must be given either before or after the 
lesson, or by special appointment. Any 
teacher or any school may employ an 
expert in voice training, which is an art 
in itself; so I do not see that the hard- 
of-hearing teacher need be any less 
efficient than the more fortunate hearing 
teacher, simply because she cannot per- 
sonally train the voices of her pupils. 

And now we come to “The Melting 
Pot” into which Dr. Goldstein wishes to 
throw all methods of instruction in lip- 
reading. I know, without asking, that 





*“TIn Dr. Goldstein’s Melting Pot,” in the 
November Vorra REvIEW. 
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Dr. Goldstein would never consent to 
throw his method or methods into one 
large melting pot and accept the results, 
for if ever there was a man who was 
absolutely sure his methods are the right 
ones, that man is Dr. Goldstein. But do 
all teachers of deaf children agree with 
him? Far from it; and still they are 
allowed to go on teaching. 

Why should the teachers of the adult 
deafened be treated like children, and be 
told, “You are not to use your own judg- 
ment or initiative, or follow your own 
conscience in the matter. You must 
teach just as I tell you to. It does not 
matter that my way may not be the best 
way for you to get results. You must all 
conform to one rule—my rule.” So long 
as the world stands and men have minds 
of their own, they will not all agree as 
to the best way of doing anything, from 
building a fire to running a government ; 
and why should all teachers of lip-read- 
ing be expected to work along exactly 
the same lines? 

Miss Bruhn is conscientiously and ‘con- 
sistently teaching in the way that appeals 
to her as the very best way, and it is the 
best for her. Mr. Nitchie was just as 


conscientious and consistent in his meth- 
ods of teaching, but they were not Miss 
Bruhn’s. Miss Kinzie could not follow 
either, and so she has worked out a way 
that seems best of all to her, and it is for 
her. Why should Miss Bruhn be forced 
to teach the Nitchie method, or I the 
Bruhn method, or Miss Kinzie either 
one, if, by going our own ways, we are 
getting the best results? 

Suppose we should call all of the 
teachers of the adult deafened together 
to decide on one great method to be used 
by all. Do you suppose they could all 
agree? No, not if they discussed it until 
the end of time. But that does not 
mean that we cannot all be friends. I 
admire Miss Bruhn and Miss Kinzie and 
any other teacher of lip-reading who is 
honestly striving to render service to the 
deafened, for are we not all working 
toward the same goal? There should 
not be any antagonism—only friendly 
competition and rivalry. I feel sure that, 
as time goes on, the teachers of lip-read- 
ing everywhere will co-operate and “pull 
together,” and that the result will be a 
wonderfully increased service to “our 
people.” 





THE ANALYSIS OF VOWEL CURVES* 
By E, W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D., M. D.t 


N the sixth article of this series the 

fundamental principles in the forma- 
tion of the vowels were studied by 
devising an instrument that would arti- 
ficially produce the vowel sounds. An- 
other method of attacking the same 
problem is that of obtaining accurate 
registrations of vowel sounds and then 
analyzing the curves. Two methods of 
obtaining such curves have been de- 
scribed in the second article of this series 
(Tuer Voita Review for August, 1920). 
The method of analyzing such curves is 
somewhat complicated; it has been de- 





* This is the seventh of a series of articles 
on the “Mechanism of Speech,” by Professor 
Scripture, late of Yale University, now of 
London. 

+ Author of “Elements of Experimental Pho- 
netics,” “The Study of Speech Curves,” “Stut- 
tering and Lisping,” etc. 


scribed in detail in my “Stydy of Speech 
Curves.” Its leading ideas and the con- 
clusions will now be briefly indicated. 
Glue a short piece of hair or bristle to 
the end of one prong of a tuning-fork. 
Coat a piece of glass or the bottom of a 
plate with soot by passing it over a 
candle flame. Set the fork vibrating, and 
then draw the bristle rapidly through the 
soot. It will trace a wavy line of the 
same general form as those in the last 
four lines of figure 1. Such a curve is 
called a simple sine curve, or a simple 
sinusoid. The length of one complete 
wave is known as the period; the maxi- 
mum height of the waves is termed the 
amplitude. The curve in the third line 
has a period half that in the second; 
the next has a period of one-third, and 
the last a period of one-fourth that 
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in the second line. The periods are thus 
in the relations 1 : 1/2 :1/3 : 1/4. The 
term frequency is used to indicate the 
number of vibrations per second. For 
example, if a vibration has a period 1/125 
of a second, it will recur with a fre- 
quency of 1 + 1/125==125. The waves 
in the last four lines of figure 1 have the 
relations of frequency I :2:3:4. Vi- 
brations with periods in the relations 1 : 
0/2:3-3/3 2 4/4 2579 2.2/6 V1/72 178, 
cte., or with frequencies in the relations 
22S et 86 tse, ote, ove cad 
to stand in the “harmonic relation.” 

When several tuning-forks are sounded 
at the same time, a complex tone is 
heard. Suppose four forks to be used 
with frequencies in the relations of I 
2 : 3:4 and with amplitudes as in figure 
1, then the result of their curves would 
indicate the vibration for the complex 
tone. If the four curves are added to- 
gether, the result is the curve in the first 
line of figure 1. 

Now suppose a number of forks to 
sound together, so as to produce a curve 
like that in the first line of figure 1. If 
we had a method of analyzing this curve 
into simple sinusoids, we could tell just 


how many forks were 
sounding and just what 
their amplitures were. 9 

We do possess such a 
method. It is known as 
the harmonic, or Fourier, 
analysis. When a wave of 
any form is submitted to ¢ 
this analysis, the result is 
given in a harmonic series 5 
of simple sine curves. The 
wave in the first line of 4 
figure I was analyzed in 
this way; it gave the four % 
simple sine waves in the 
last four lines. The rela- ? 
tions of amplitude of these , 
waves are given in the har- 
monic plot, figure 2. 

We will now perform an 
experiment with a stringed 
instrument, such as a 
piano or a violin. One of the strings is 
struck sharply. A loud tone is heard. 
The edge of a piece of blotting paper or 
the finger is touched at a point exactly 
in the middle. The main tone is killed, 
but the string goes on vibrating in halves 
and producing a tone an octave higher. 
The string is struck strongly again. It is 
touched at a point one-third of its length 
from the end. The main tone ceases, 
but the string goes on vibrating in thirds 
and producing a tone a duodecime higher 
Similar results are obtained by touching 
the string one-fourth, or one-fifth, or 
one-sixth, or one-seventh, or one-eighth 
from the end. The string thus actually 
vibrates in portions in the harmonic re- 
lation of 1 : 1/2 : 1/3 : 1/4, etc. If it 
is touched at points not in the harmonic 
relation, it ceases to vibrate completely. 
If now we obtain the curve of a string 
tone and submit it to harmonic analysis, 
the results can evidently be trusted to 
indicate in what relative amplitudes the 
harmonics were present. 

Let us make perfectly clear to our- 
selves what we 
are doing when 
we accept the 
result as just 
stated. We ana- 
lyze the curve of 
the string into a 
harmonic series Fic, 3. 
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of sinusoids and then assume that the 
result represents the manner in which the 
original tone was produced. This as- 
sumption is perfectly justified, because 
we know by experiment that the string 
does vibrate in harmonic parts. 

Suppose we present to the harmonic 
analysis a curve like that in figure 3. It 
contains just one component, namely, a 
vibration with a frequency of 3% times 
the fundamental, while the fundamental 
itself is entirely lacking. The analysis 
gives a plot like that in figure 4. The 
analysis is quite correct in saying that the 
curve may have been produced by sim- 
ple sinusoids with the amplitudes as indi- 
cated. The assumption that it was so 
produced would be incorrect ; we know it 
to have been produced otherwise. The 
harmonic analysis in fact indicates to us 
very clearly that such an assumption 
would hardly be justified, as it is highly 
improbable that such a simple-looking 
curve would have been produced in such 
a complicated and unnecessary way. It 
suggests very plainly that we should 
look for some simpler method of produc- 
tion. 

Suppose that we have a series of 
weights along one arm of a ‘ever or scale 
beam arranged in the following way: 2 
ounces at 1 inch from the fulcrum, 2 
ounces at 2 inches, 4 ounces at 3 inches, 
and I ounce at 4 inches. Exactly the 
same pull on the lever would be exerted 
by a weight equal to the sum of these, 
namely, 9 ounces, placed at a certain 
distance from the fulcrum. This dis- 
tance is obtained by finding the weighted 
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mean of those indicated in the figure. 
The weighted mean gives a single vibra- 
tion with the frequency of 3%. In this 
case the simpler supposition gives what 
we know to be the truth. In other cases, 
where the original is unknown, the sim- 
pler supposition would be favored. When 
it is known that the original vibrating 
body may just as well produce inhar- 
monics as harmonics, we cannot assume 
that only harmonics were present. 
Suppose five sine curves with ampli- 
tudes in the relations as given in figure 5 
to be added together, and then let the 
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resulting curve be 
analyzed. The result 
will give five curves 
with amplitudes ex- 
actly the same as those with which we 
started. Now suppose another curve to 
be added with a frequency of 3% and 
the amplitudes to be as in figure 6. 
When the resulting curve is analyzed, 
there is no place for the component curve 
of 3% and it is forced to show itself by 
strengthening other components. The 
actual plot of amplitudes is given in 
figure 7. This plot says that the curve 
analyzed may have been produced by 
waves in the harmonic relation with am- 
plitudes as indicated. If we assume that 
it was so produced, we are committing 
an error; we know it to have been pro- 
duced otherwise. All the harmonic 
analysis ever says is that the wave given 
to it can be represented as composed of 
a harmonic series of simple sinusoids 
with certain amplitudes. It never says 
that it was so composed. The harmonic 
analysis is never mistaken in what it says, 
but we may be mistaken in the conclusion 
we draw from it. 

Figure 8 reproduces one wave from 
the vowel in “called.” The harmonic 
analysis gives the plot shown in figure 9. 
All the harmonics are present and the 
fundamental is very weak. The analysis 
does not say that the vocal organs pro- 
duced all these twenty harmonic sinusoid 
components in order to make this vowel 
sound. On the con- 


= trary, it very clearly 
‘atin indicates that the 
original components 
4.00 probably consisted of 
inharmonic vibrations. 
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appears weak or even almost lacking ; yet 
this is the voice tone itself—that is, the 
strongest one of all. One investigator 
was led to remark that “the phonograph 
must be deaf to the glottal tone.” He 
failed to see the absurdity of such a re- 
mark. As long as the phonograph does 
anything at all, it registers that tone and 
reproduces it. Even in a record so bad 
that the vowels cannot be distinguished 
from one another, the voice tone can still 
be heard. The phonograph is not dumb 
for the voice tone and it could not add 
the tone if it were deaf to it. 

Just such a weak fundamental appears 
in the analysis of a series of short puff 
waves where the analysis is extended 
over the time from the beginning of one 
puff to the beginning of the next one as 
a single period. The weakness of the 
fundamental in a harmonic analysis thus 
indicates that the fundamental was a puff 
and not a prolonged wave. 

The preceding argument may seem 
difficult to follow, but it is worth master- 
ing. It contains definite proof of the 
new theory of the nature of the vowels 
and of the action of the glottis, as will 
be more completely explained in the next 
article. The figures are reproduced from 
my “Studies of Speech Curves.” 

















A PILGRIM TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


By ELLEN L. ERNST 


|B pesmconws New England more than 
any other part of the country, and 
Plymouth and its vicinity in particular, 
have felt the inspiration of the recent 
Pilgrim Tercentenary. Commemorative 
meetings were widespread and many cele- 
brations took the form of pageants or of 
more simple representations of the events 
through living pictures. 

The Program Committee of the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild, of Boston, recognized 
early that we too should mark the occa- 
sion in a fitting way,and placed the matter 
in the hands of Mrs. Harold C. Ernst 
and Mrs. Ransom D. Pratt, both of whom 
are descendants of Mayflower Pilgrims, 
and hence particularly interested in the 
anniversary. 

Almost at once a problem was con- 
fronted; for, while living pictures were 
the natural form of expression, yet 
always there must be something besides 
the pictures to round out a program and 
make it effective. Music would only 
tantalize those who could not hear; 
speech was not to be relied on in as large 
a hall as would be necessary to secure 
stage facilities and give ample audience 
room for members and friends. Such 
published pageants and plays as were 
found were not adaptable for an audience 
which could not hear, and the conclusion 
was quickly reached that the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild must have a_ wholly 
original presentation of the Pilgrim story. 
It must be dignified, it must, from the 
start, carry the impression of the religi- 
ous impulse, the high faith, the unswerv- 
ing courage, which animated that little 
band of men and women, who abandoned 
comfortable homes in Leyden, left friends 
behind, and braved perils on sea and land 
that they might establish for their chil- 
dren a future of religious and civil 
liberty. 

The program given below shows the 
result, in a superficial way, of the plan- 
ning. Nothing in the printed form, how- 
ever, can convey the spirit of the per- 
formance or its effect upon the audience. 

The opening lantern slides told briefly 
of the little persecuted congregation in 
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Scrooby, England, and of the migration to 
Holland and settlement in Leyden, and 
showed views of Leyden, of John Robin- 
son’s house there, etc. These and many 
other pictures were made especially for 
this performance, from private cards and 
illustrations in books old and new, and 
are unique. 

Then came the prologue. The figure 
of the Spirit of Religion was disclosed, 
holding in her hand a lighted lamp. The 
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words were finely spoken; the figure, in 
garments of neutral tone and with partly 
veiled head, was impressive, and the re- 
sulting effect precisely what was desired. 
Liberty, in a dress of deep sky blue, and 
Faith, in gleaming white, completed the 
picture and conveyed the message. 

More lantern slides gave further de- 
scriptive outline, mingled with views of 
Delfthaven (the port whence the Pilgrims 
sailed for the new world), and then came 
the first living picture, or scene, “The 
Embarkation from Holland,” where the 
kneeling voyagers receive the parting 
blessing of their pastor, John Robinson. 
.What greater tribute could be given this 


than to say that many of the audience 


' were seen to wipe tears from their eyes. 


And so through the series of stage pic- 
tures, with connecting lantern slides, to 
the final picture, where America was 
represented with outstretched hands, as if 
to welcome the pilgrims of today, with 
Faith standing on one side of her and 
Liberty on the other, who now held her 
lighted torch and wore her crown with 
thirteen radiating stars. 

The Pilgrim characters were taken by 
descendants, which in itself lent an inter- 
est both to audience and performers ; and 
the chief part of the descriptive lantern 
slides gave extracts from Governor Brad- 
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ford’s History, so that the story was told 
by one of themselves. Such expressions 
as “It was not only beautiful; it was im- 
pressive” and “This must be repeated 
where more people can see it,” showed 
that the venture was a success. 


1620, 1920. 


PILGRIM EPISODES 
Top witH Livinc PicrurRES AND WITH SCREEN 
PROLOGUE 
The Spirit of Religion speaks: 


My altar fires are lit in many lands, 

Temples and shrines are builded in my name; 
But still more clear my light must shine, 

For the Lord has more truth yet 

To break forth out of His holy word.* 


In far-off Time a spark was struck 

Within the breast of man, 

Impelling him to seek the Great Unknown, 
Author of life and destiny. 

Through the long ages of his slow advance 
That spark has been a light to guide his way, 
Oft dimmed by evil, 

Hidden oft by clouds of strife and passion, 
Hatred and oppression, 

It yet hath quickened into glowing flame 
The souls of holy men, 

Prophets, seers, saints, 

Whose vision saw the way of life, 

Whose words and deeds proclaimed 

The God above. 


Another altar would I raise, 

Where men may worship as their conscience 
leads, 

Fearless of all save sin. 

A band of seekers after larger truth 

Has felt my impulse, and is stirred 

With deep desire to seek afar 

The freedom which their vision sees. 

To them this mission! 

And lest they falter, 

Faith will I send, and Liberty 

To stay their hearts. 

Come, Faith! Come, Liberty! 


Faith and Liberty enter 


To that far land across the sea 

As yet scarce tried, 

I send a band of Pilgrims, 

Men, and wives, and children, maidens strong, 

Whose hearts with fervor beat 

For God and freedom. 

There ’mid the unknown forest 

And on lonely shore 

To raise their homes, their altar, and their 
school, 

And found a government of free men, 

Not of kings. 





*Quotation from letter of John Robinson to 
the Pilgrims. 
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Go you with them, O Liberty! 

Keep clear their eyes; 

And for yourself attain the stature and the 
crown 

Denied you in the older lands. 

And, Faith, be yours to stay their hearts 

’Mid trials sore, 

And keep my flame alight within their breasts, 

That they may find what there they seek, 

Freedom to worship God. 


Faith and Liberty go out 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


THe Spirit or RELIGION 
FaitH 
LIBERTY 


Pilgrims 
JoHN Ropinson 
GOVERNOR CARVER 
Wit.tiAM Braprorp 
ELDER BREWSTER 
MiLEs STANDISH 
RICHARD WARREN 
Joun How.Lanp 
Joun ALDEN 
MIstrREss BREWSTER 
Mistress HopkINs 
PrisciLLA MULLINS 
Constance Hopkins 
A CHILD 
Pr.crim WoMEN 


Indians 


MASSASOIT 
SQUANTO 
INDIANS 


Scene I—Embarkation at Delfthaven. 

Scene Il—Signing the Compact on board the 
Mayflower. 

Scene IlI—Going to church. 

Scene I1V—Indians bringing corn. 

ScenE V—Making the treaty with Massasoit. 

Scene VI—Priscilla and John Alden, 

Scene VII—Watching the Departure of the 
Mayflower. 

Scene VIII—Finding of Mayflowers—a little 


play. 
Scenrt IX—The Spirit of America. 
Pilgrim characters are taken by descendants. 





A young student of speech-reading wrote 
that a stranger had spoken to her on the train 
“because you have such a happy face.” She 
added, “What do you think of that for one 
who used to be called ‘the girl who never 
smiled’ ?” 





Miss Christine Meyers, from Miss Arbaugh’s 
Schoot for Deaf Children, Vineville, Macon, 
Ga., has recently joined the faculty of the 
Austine Institution for the Deaf, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. A class in dressmaking, under the 
direction of Mrs. M. Williams, was organized 
at the beginning of the present term. 
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“Anacharsis coming to Athens, knocked at Solon’s door, and told him that he, being a 
stranger, was come to be his guest, and contract a friendship with him. And Solon reply- 
ing, ‘It is better to make friends at home,’ Anacharsis replied, “Then you that are at home 


make friendship with me.’ ” 


EAR FRIENDS OF MINE: 

When I was a little girl I was 
always somewhat impatient with the 
dashing dappled-gray hobby-horse we had 
to play with. He had a lovely long mane 
and tail, and brown eyes that looked 
“real,” but he would never get any- 
where—just rock back and forth—a sort 
of stationary gymnastics. I wanted a live 
hobby, one that would start off briskly 
and go as fast as I pleased, and perhaps 
sometimes faster. 

Roosevelt said that every one should 
have one or two hobbies besides his regu- 
lar business, and I think most of you 
have. But is your hobby a stationary one 
or one that gets you somewhere? I know 
a lady who has a hobby of collecting 
pitchers. She has two curio cabinets 
crammed: with them, and the shelves 
(presumably decorative) along the walls 
are loaded down. They are of every size, 
color, and shape, and they come from all 
parts of the world. If you wish milk for 
your coffee, you may pour it from an ear 
of corn, a lily, or a cow’s mouth; but of 
all that wild, varied collection she could 
not tell me one interesting thing. ‘She 
had even forgotten the origin of most of 
the pitchers, for she had always intended 
“to tag them when she wasn’t so busy.” 

I know a man who rode a stationary 
hobby for a little while. He went on a 
trip abroad and filled up little glass tubes 
with water from all the lakes, rivers, and 
seas from England to the Holy Land. 
He, however, didn’t forget the labels, and 
when he came home we read the names 
of the distant places with an awe which 
surely gratified him. But the water from 
the Mediterranean was no bluer, and the 
water from the Red Sea no redder, and 
the water from the Dead Sea no deader 
than that of the Atlantic, which I had 
seen every day. Finally, all the water in 
those little glass tubes evaporated. 


Give me a half an hour’s talk with the 
man who can tell me of the fascinating 
life in his aquarium—how the crawfish 
drops a claw to save its life from danger, 
how a frog changes its skin, how a star- 
fish walks and takes its food; of the 
mysteries of the amceba and Medusa, and 
the strange colonial life of the coral ; why 
the bee loses its life when it stings, and 
of the brushes and baskets with which the 
worker bee gathers in pollen. Or let me 
look at this lady’s collection of shells: the 
old maid’s curl, Venus’ basket, the Rising 
Sun, and the shell with an egg, and listen 
to her tell of the fascinating lives of their 
occupants. 

Do you love flowers? Do you know 
whether purple sweet peas always bring 
forth purple, or white white, and what 
will always happen for the next four 
generations if you cross them? 

Do you love books? Have you ever 
read Beowulf and the old English sea 
songs—the first creations of our lan- 
guage? They are even translated for 
you; so why haven’t you? 

Do you love your Bible? Have you 
studied a harmony of the synoptic 
gospels, showing exactly which stories 
were told by Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
together and which ones by one alone? 
Have you read Wycliffe’s and other early 
English Bibles, which are more musical 
than any speech of today? 

You may not be able to hear, but it is 
your own fault if you are blind. All of 
you clubs and leagues and schools for 
the deaf, awake with the earliest flowers 
of spring and burst your cerements and 
go about and see the wonders of your 
world. Talk things over together and let 
each one report what he has found out 
alone. Don’t let your hobby-horse rock 
you back and forth in stupid slumber ; 
make him take you somewhere. 

One of our friends wants to know 
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what your experience in the use of ear- 
phones in churches has been. Has it 
proved to be popular and practical? Is 
there any clicking of the battery to annoy 
those who hear ? 

Will you please tell me the names of 
some books containing good short stories 
for practise class? 

I have seen some very attractive menu 
cards made of sea-shells and a few artis- 
tic dabs of paint. For those who can get 
pretty shells and have a gift for that sort 
of thing, there is more than a little pin- 
money.to be earned. I will secure some 
of these cards for those who wish to buy 
them for ideas. -I also saw some very 
artistic lampshades with black card-board 
silhouettes and fancy grasses of rye and 
wheat between the two pieces of colored 
silk. The figures were cut small and the 
fine, long sprays of grass against the light 
looked like graceful forest trees. There’s 
an idea! What have you seen? 

One of our friends suggests a way “to 
chase away the blues.” In answering the 
question “How many, knowing the incon- 
venience of deafness, escape depression ?” 
asked in the December number of THE 
VouLTaA REview, she says: 


I am not sure that any of us escape depres- 
sion entirely, but I believe that we can strug- 
gle against it until we are able to send 
the “blues” scampering as soon as we feel them 
creeping upon us. First of all, we must know 
in our own hearts that there is no cause for 
depression; that happiness can be inside of 
each one of us and need not depend on the 
people around us, nor the work we do, nor the 
money we earn, nor on any of those merely 
temporal things that so many people struggle 
through lifetime to attain. 

A year ago I lost a very dear member of my 
family. This was the first time that death had 
touched me closely, and it turned my thoughts 
in a new direction. I wondered and studied 
about this thing we call death, and the thought 
came to me that eternity is a very, very long 
time—endless time, in fact—and that life, com- 
pared to it, must be only an instant. Perhaps 
in this instant we are given trials, and upon 
our manner of facing these trials depends the 
degree of our happiness through eternity. As 
this vision came to me, the things of this world 
that I had always wanted—marriage, money, 
popularity, choice of profession—somehow be- 
gan to seem unimportant—nice to have, but not 
necessary. 

Along with this understanding I began to see 
that the only thing that really does matter is 
the help we are willing to give others. In my 
case this help is given to relatives—a mother 
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with a noisy, happy bunch of youngsters. 
There was a time when I believed such a life 
would be an utter impossibility for me. I had 
an entirely different career mapped out for 
myself, but there is more pleasure in working 
for this family of mine, even changing my 
whole mode of life for them, than I should 
ever have imagined possible. 

There is so much stress laid on “making 
something of oneself” in the sense of earning 
money or gaining power, that many will call me 
a failure when I reach the uninteresting, deaf, 
old-maid stage, and no doubt will waste some 
pity upon me for having settled down to a hum- 
drum existence of work for others, with small 
returns. However, if I can reach that stage 
without bitterness, only happiness, satisfaction, 
and a very kindly feeling for others in my 
heart, I shall consider myself a complete suc- 
cess. Only the hard-of-hearing can understand 
from what a great struggle such contentment 
grows. 


Our Correspondence Club is growing 
every day. Have you joined? 

Please remember to enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, if you want a 
personal reply. 

There is always room for one more in 
“The Friendly Corner.” 


THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 


Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR DEAF GIRLS 


Camp life has done much for the boys and 
girls in this country by giving them opportunity 
for out-of-door life and by supplying happy 
and profitable activities during the summer 
months. Then, say the promoters of Camp 
Pine-Top, why not give the deaf child the 
same opportunity? 

Camp Pine-Top has been organized and will 
be managed by a staff of competent, experi- 
enced teachers of the deaf. Every effort will 
be made to give the campers all the advantages 
of camp life that are offered to other children. 
Swimming, tramping, mountain-climbing, out- 
door games, dancing, camp-fires, nature-study, 
and arts and crafts will be part of the regular 
program. Part of each day will be given to 
oral instruction in speech and language. 

The camp site is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the White Mountains, and trips will 
be made to points of interest. The location is 
high and healthful, and the outdoor life will 
help to achieve the ambition of the directors— 
to send each camper back to the city in the 
fall full of health and vigor and _ better 
equipped for the winter’s work. 

For further particulars, see the advertise- 
ment of the camp in this number of THE 
Vota REVIEW. 











IT’S A GIFT 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


A YOUNG LADY (she says so herself) 
wonders how I taught myself to 
take my deafness philosophically. Which 
reminds me of the story of the minister 
who stopped to reprimand a chauffeur 
because of the latter’s somewhat violent 
language. ‘The chauffeur was lying be- 
neath his auto, tinkering with the ma- 
chinery and addressing the car in any- 
thing but a respectful manner. After a 
few preliminary words to indicate how 
shocked he was, the minister inquired 
curiously, “My man, where did you learn 
to swear so?” “Learn!” repeated the 
chauffeur scornfully. “Why, Lor’ bless 
you, sir, you can’t learn it; it’s a gift!” 

That’s about the best explanation I can 
give of my attitude, if it really does differ 
from that of the average deaf person. It 
may be, too, that I do not want things 
as hard as most folks, so that a loss 
here and there doesn’t matter particu- 
larly. I have a sort of “shotgun” nature, 
and my interests are pretty well spread 
over the face of things, covering about 
everything from baseball to Pavlowa and 
from George Ade to Shakespeare. There 
isn’t even time enough for me to do all 
the things I can do and want to do, so 
there’d scarcely be any logic in worrying 
over the things that I cannot do. 

Besides, even a casual study of biog- 
raphy rather puts a damper on protests 
against fate. It would seem rather silly 
to be crying out that I want to do things ; 
that I resent my “limitations”; for, you 
see, AXsop, Epictetus, Homer, Milton, 
Pope, Heine, Keats, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the Bronté Sisters, Parkman, 
Chopin, Handel, Carlyle, Stevenson, 
Huber, Arthur Cavanagh, Henry Faw- 
cett, and a host of others labored under 
physical afflictions of one sort or another 
and do not seem to have been prevented 
from accomplishing things; and Bee- 
thoven and Kitto (the great biblical 
scholar) had our special “limitation” of 
deafness. 

One reason why Tue Vota REVIEW 
exerts such a splendid influence is that it 
is constantly placing before its readers 
the stories of the achievements of the 


deaf. And, personally, I rather dislike 
to admit (no matter how true it may be) 
that I cannot do anything that any other 
deaf man can. 

Some of us are helped by an encourag- 
ing word, an optimistic paragraph, but 
the great majority, I fear, listen to 
“Pollyannaisms” with a pained expres- 
sion. None of us can get away from the 
actual record of the accomplishments of 
our deafened brethren. 

Only recently a deaf friend, who now 
and then takes a sly dig at my propensity 
to slip a “Pollyanna” article past the 
Editor occasionally, said, apropos of my 
supposed optimism: “I should have given 
all your ‘advantages’ of deafness, oh, 
incorrigible idealist, last Sunday night to 
have heard for an hour.” And she went 
on to explain that she had been present 
at-a discussion of the political situation 
in Russia by some folks who really ap- 
peared to know what they were talking 
about. She was absolutely sincere in 
her sense of loss, and probably felt 
“blue” over it for a week or more. And 
yet her viewpoint was absolutely incom- 
prehensible to me. So much for differ- 
ences in temperament. If I want to get 
into touch with any phase of the political 
situation in Russia (or any other sub- 
ject), I feel that I can accomplish this 
more easily and more satisfactorily by 
reading than I could by listening to any 
one talk for a mere hour or so. But I 
didn’t tell her that. Fortunately, I hap- 
pened to remember in time one of Abe 
Martin’s sayings: “Folks that blurt out 
just what they think would not be so bad 
if they really thought.” She considered 
her failure to get every word of that 
conversation, even though she must have 
gotten the substance of it, a terrible loss. 
And what we think a thing is, it usually 
is—for us, at any rate. 

I do not mean to imply that I consider 
human intercourse and conversation un- 
essential. Not at all. The normal per- 
son requires both society and solitude. I 
do believe, however, that most of us, 
even among the deaf, get rather too much 
society and too little solitude for our best 
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development. We need-to be forced to 
learn to entértain ourselves. We express 
resentment at the fact that a Charlie 
Chaplin earns so much more than a col- 
lege professor, never stopping to think 
that it is simply’ because we prefer to 
purchase our entertainment rather than 
learn to get the joy out of life for our- 
selves. 

And such a small portion of general 
conversation is profitable. So little of it 
gives us anything to think about, or even 
to listen to. We who are deaf often 
forget that we usually get the cream of 
the conversation. For us the long ram- 
bling explanations are cut out. Because it 
is difficult to talk to us, only relatively 
worth-while remarks are directed at us. 
Perhaps the conversation to which my 
friends referred was of the profitable 
kind, one which would have toned up her 
mind much as a game of golf might tone 
up her physical being; but I can take, in 
the solitude of my room, “setting-up” 
exercises that will benefit me as muchas 
golf, and there will be no uncertainty 
about it. It will not be necessary to ride 
five miles on the street-cars to learn that 
the course is unfit for play, or that some- 
thing else is wrong. 

So, too, I feel that I can go to the 
nearest library and get, concerning any 
subject in which I may be interested, the 
carefully thought-out viewpoints of men 
who know, and I can pick the subject; 
also, I can get the viewpoints of various 
writers from different angles, and put 
two and two together for myself. “All 
that mankind has done, thought, gained, 
or been is lying in magic preservation in 
the pages of books.” And, mind you, 
these are not my words; this is not my 
opinion; these are the words of a man 
who knows what he is talking about. 

This, then, is an illustration of differ- 
ences in temperament. The thing that 
my friend worried about wouldn't have 
troubled me at all; for I cannot regard 
any general, impersonal conversation as 
much of a loss, so long as I can read. 
As a matter of fact, I believe that most 
of us unconsciously put rather more 
faith in the printed word than we do in 
the spoken. This, perhaps, is because we 
assume (erroneously in the present in- 
stance) that the writer considers his 
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words a trifle more carefully than the 
speaker. 

I miss lectures and sermons, of course, 
but their loss has never yet kept me 
awake at night; for my chief enjoyment 
is and has always been in reading; and 
in books I can “listen” to the greatest of 
preachers whenever I wish, and only so 
long as they interest me. I can cross the 
seas with Eric the Red; journey through 
the wilds with great explorers; spend 
“two years before the mast” with Dana, 
or live over the baseball or football game 
with my favorite reporter. W. Living- 
ston Larned has put this active pleasure 
of reading rather cleverly in a poem 
which he dedicates to Zane Grey, the 


author: 

“Been to Avalon with Grey, . been most 
everywhere; 

Chummed with him and fished with him in 
every sportsman’s lair; 

Helped him with the white sea-bass and bar- 
racuda haul; 

Shared the tuna’s sprayful sport and heard 
his hunter-call. 

Me and Grey are fishin’ friends, 
of rod and reel, 

Whether it’s the sort that fights . . . or 
th’ humble eel. 

On and on through Wonderland, 
winds a-blowin’ free, 

Catching all th’ fins that grow, 
man Grey and me, 


pals 


Sports- 


Been to Florida with Zane, scouting down th’ 
coast ; 

Whipped the deep for tarpon, too, that natives 
love th’ most; 

Seen the smiling Tropic Isles that pass, in 
green review; 

Gathered cocoanut and moss where Southern 
skies were blue. 

Seen him laugh that boyish laugh, when things 
were goin’ right; ~ 

Helped him beach our little boat and kindle 
fires at night. 

Comrades of the open way, the treasure- 
troves of sea, 

Port ahoy and who cares where, with Mister 
Grey and me! 


Been to western lands with Grey; 
hunted fox and deer; 

Seen the grizzly’s ugly face, with danger 
lurkin’ near ; 

Slept on needles near the sky, and marked the 
round moon rise 

Over purpling peaks of snow that hurt a fel- 
low’s eyes. 

Gone, like Indians, under brush and to some 
mystic place— 

Home of redmen, long since gone, to join 
their dying race. 














IT’S A GIFT 


Yes, 


we've chummed it, onward— 
outward—mountain, wood, and key, 
At the quiet readin’ table, Sportsman 
Grey and me.” 


So long as the reading table exists, 
why worry about impersonal conversa- 
tions, lectures, and such things. Inability 
to converse freely with a friend is a 
misfortune—yes. But if we do our share 
to make our friendship worth while, I 
think we shall usually find those who are 
willing to overlook our handicap. 

Inability to hear is a handicap in eco- 
nomic life—yes. I’m willing to concede 
that. At least I think I could do my 
work better and more easily if I could 
hear. And yet I know that I am doing 
better work and more important work 
now than I did when I could hear. I say 
I know this—not that I can prove it! I 
am not sure what the other fellow thinks 
about it. I am somewhat in the position 
of the street-corner orator who was de- 
tailing the advantages of a certain diet. 
“My friends,” he declared, impressively, 
“two years ago I was a total wreck. 
What do you suppose has wrought the 
change in me?” He paused to see the 
effect of his words. Then one of his 
listeners spoke up. ‘What change?” he 
asked. 

My philosophy has one glaring weak- 
ness, however, in that I have been fortu- 
nate so far in escaping what Mr. Nitchie 
has called the real tragedy of deafness— 
unemployment. I have always managed 
to find work. To feel that I had the 
ability to render efficient service and yet 
to be denied an opportunity because of 
my deafness would, perhaps, be too 
severe a strain for my optimism to bear. 
I do not know, nor should I welcome any 
test. Still, my wants are few, and it was 
Thoreau, wasn’t it, who once lived on 
$27.10 a year. Surely even a deaf man 
should be able to earn that much. Here, 
too, temperament plays a part. “May 
both races forgive us,” says a California 
philosopher ; “yet if the lords of Karma 
grant us our will, we shall in our next 
incarnation be half Irish and _ half 
Hebrew; for the Irishman is happy as 
long as he has a dollar, and the Hebrew 
always has it.” I’m not a hybrid of that 
sort exactly, but I am an Irishman, and 
so far I’ve always had, or been able to 
borrow, a dollar! 
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It has always seemed to me that, the 
material side being taken care of, deaf- 
ness need be no particular bar to worth- 
while progress. It simply means that 
one has come to a place in the road where 
a detour is necessary. And who knows 
but that the longest way round may be, 
as in certain other journeys of life, the 
shortest way home? 

Perhaps I am something of a curiosity 
in that I am not and never have been 
particularly ashamed of deafness. Maybe 
I have an especially thick hide. Anyway, 
deafness has never appeared to me in 
the light of a stain on my otherwise spot- 
less character. I’m deaf, just as I might 
have been bald-headed or bow-legged ; 
it’s not my fault, and I wouldn’t have 
chosen deafness just for my own selfish 
gratification. No, it has been forced 
upon me, and it’s here, and I do not seem 
to be able to get rid of it; and that is 
the sum total of the situation. I can only 
say to my friends and acquaintances, 
“Love me, love my dog.” If they can- 
not put up with my deafness, which hap- 
pens to be the dog in this instance, why I 
must do without their companionship, or 
use a little extra effort to win it. 

In general, I try to think and act like a 
normal human being, as nearly so, that 
is, as my intellectual limitations will per- 
mit. There are some things impossible 
to the deaf—or, at least, to me. I 
frankly admit this fact and try to adjust 
myself to the new conditions. If deaf- 
ness is going to be with me always, I 
must try and get used to it. For me the 
philosophy of Eve, as translated from 
her diary by Mark Twain: “TI love cer- 
tain birds,” she says, “because of their 
song ; but I do not love Adam on account 
of his singing—no, it is not that; the 
more he sings the more I do not get 
reconciled to it. Yet I ask him to sing, 
because I wish to learn to like everything 
he is interested in. I am sure I can learn, 
because at first I could not stand it, but 
now I can. It sours the milk, but it 
doesn’t matter; I can get used to that 
kind of milk.” 





Would you like to have something to read 
That seems to fulfill every need? 
Our Vorta will do it 
If you will Review it; 
We want you to follow our lead! 
—Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston, 
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AUGUST 25. 


Y CHILD is deaf. I must face the 

fact at last. For six months I 

have refused to believe it. Robert doesn’t 

believe it yet ; the doctor is uncertain and 

evasive; but I know. How deaf I cannot 

tell, but there are times when I think he 

does not hear at all. Margaret knows, 

too. With the acuteness of a seven-year 

old, she has sensed that something is 
wrong. 

She said to me this morning: “Mother, 
why doesn’t Jack turn around when I 
call him? Mrs. Sears’ baby does, and 
he’s only fifteen months old, and Jack is 
twenty-two, going on twenty-three. He’s 
every bit as smart as the Sears baby. He 
just doesn’t seem to notice. Why, 
mother ?” 

Why, indeed? Oh, God in heaven, 
why? why? wuy? I ask it night and 
day. Why should this thing have hap- 
pened to me? What have I done to de- 
serve it? My only son, for whom I 
waited so many years, for whom we 
planned, Robert and I; why has he come 
to me like this? 

He is in nowise different from other 
children. His limbs are as straight and 
sturdy, his eyes as beautiful, his little 
ways as natural and sweet. He kicked 
and squirmed through his babyhood like 
other babies. He walked when he was 
nine months old. He laughs and crows. 
His charming baby voice is sweet and 
clear. But yesterday Margaret, whose 
pride is sensitive these days, asked: 

“Mother, why doesn’t. Jack begin to 
talk? He ought to, oughtn’t he? The 
Sears baby can say ‘mama’ just as plain, 
and ‘da-da’ for daddy, and ‘bow-wow.’ 
Why doesn’t Jack?” 

I did not explain to her. I haven’t told 





* Reprinted, in response to many requests, 
from THe Vorta Review, October, 1918, to 
February, 1919. 
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anybody yet. I haven’t admitted it even 
to Robert, who is bitterly anxious and yet 
hopeful. I won’t tell! I won’t be pitied! 
I won’t have people saying, “Poor little 
fellow! What will become of him?” 

But what will become of him? What 
becomes of a deaf baby? I have not seen 
more than three deaf children in my life. 
I used to play with a little “deaf and 
dumb” boy in Grand Island. He was ten 
years old and had been away to school, 
but his attempts at speech were just pa- 
thetic jumbles of noises. Will my child 
be like that—my beautiful boy? “Deaf 
and dumb?” Will they say that about 
Jack? “Poor little fellow. You know 
he is deaf and dumb.” No! No! There 
must be some way out, some treatment, 
something that will cure him. I will be- 
lieve that he can be made to hear. I 
know he can. He is my baby and he is 
beautiful. He can’t be deaf all his life 
long. Oh, spirit of life, of the world, all 
enveloping, all surrounding, show me the 
way! 

SEPTEMBER 2. 


I rock Jack and sing to him and he 
loves it. Would he be conscious of the 
sound if he were totally deaf? Sitting 
here, with his head resting in the hollow 
of my arm, with the intoxicating warmth 
of his small body pressed against mine— 
so warm, so little and so dear—it seems 
to me that the very passion of my desire 
must make him well. He must hear. He 
looks at me with such wise eyes. He 
must know what I am saying. I talk to 
him constantly; more than I ever did to 
Margaret. I want so to carry my word 
to his dear baby intelligence. 

“Look, Jack. Look out the window. 
See the rain come down! See the big 
drops running down the window pane. 
Hear the thunder roar! Can you hear it, 
baby? Can you?” 

He blinked his eyes at the rain and 
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looked up at me and smiled. Did he hear 
the thunder? I put him down upon the 
floor and he ran to the window and gazed 
out, fascinated by the downpour. There 
was a loud crash, and he came running 
back to me and laid his head in my lap. 
I gathered him up again and crooned to 
him, wordless humming. He put his 
hand out flat against my breast, as if to 
feel the sound. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 


I must know. I cannot endure the 
ignorance and suspense. I am going to 
take Jack to New York. Robert begs me 
to wait until he is two years old, at least; 
but we may be wasting precious time. It 
is not in me to wait. Dr. Eastlake is 
sympathetic and understanding, but he 
won't say anything definite. I want some- 
body that knows. I am going to find the 
best aurist in the country, if it takes the 
last cent I have, and I will abide by what 
he says. 

OcrToBER 4. 


Here I am, in New York, and no wiser 
than I was before. I have been to a great 
aurist, and all he could tell me was that 
Jack is quite evidently deaf, which I knew 
already ; but how deaf it is impossible to 
ascertain. He advises me to wait and 
see. Wait! They all say “Wait”! I 
must do something. 

One thing the doctor did for me. He 
gave me the addresses of some schools 
for the deaf where children are taught to 
talk, and he advised me to write to the 
Volta Bureau, in Washington, for infor- 
mation about the training of deaf chil- 
dren. 

It all sounds horribly definite and de- 
pressing to be visiting schools for the 
deaf, instead of carrying home the radiant 
hope of returning hearing I had expected 
to find here. But I shall leave Jack with 
Robert’s cousin, Mary Hammond, tomor- 
row and visit schools. I may as well 
know the worst. 


OCTOBER 5. 


I did not know there were so many 
deaf children in the world! I have seen 
hundreds—all ages, all kinds. To think 
that they are everywhere in this country, 
and men and women in every State de- 
voting their lives to them, and I not 
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knowing about it. How much there is 
that I don’t know. I am all bewildered 
and saddened and discouraged. 

I lied, of course, at the school. I did 
not tell them I had a deaf baby. I went 
only as a casual visitor, and when they 
asked me what I especially wanted to see 
I said, “It doesn’t matter.” 

I was taken from room to room. I saw 
children of all ages—happy, interested, 
and bright—working with faithful and 
interested teachers. It was all quite fas- 
cinating to watch, but oh, so pathetic! I 
saw a teacher drilling a class to read from 
her lips such simple commands as “Stand 
up!” “Sit down!” “Fold your arms!” 
“Walk!” If they had not been deaf, such 
phrases would have been commonplaces 
to them from babyhood. I asked the 
teacher in this class a question: 

“Things like that—‘sit’ and ‘stand’ and 
‘walk’—couldn’t a mother teach her deaf 
child to understand them before he comes 
to school? Wouldn’t he go faster at 
school if he had learned to understand 
those words at home?” 

“Yes,” she replied indulgently. 
mothers don’t know how.” 

“Why can’t they learn how ?” 

“That is one of our problems,” she 
said, “to reach the parents.” 

In one room I saw what they called 
“the odds and ends”; pupils that did not 
fit in anywhere else. They were doing 
second-reader work, and one was a boy 
of eighteen. The teacher told me that his 
brain was normal, but that he had been 
kept at home without being taught, and 
now there was very little that could be 
done for him. 

I am all bewildered. I don’t know 
whether I have learned anything or not. 
One thing I believe: There is an awful 
waste ‘somewhere. Boys and girls six 
and seven years old ought not be spend- 
ing their time learning to understand 
“stand up” and “sit down.” I believe 
Jack could learn those right now. But 
how in the world do they begin? 


OcToBER 10. 
From New York I wrote to the Volta 
Bureau, inquiring about literature relat- 
ing to the deaf; and to my rather formal 
letter there came the kindest and most 
friendly reply and a great package of 


“But 
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pamphlets and magazines which look 
both encouraging and overwhelming. I 
am surprised, when I look into my own 
mind, to find that I seem to have accepted 
the fact of Jack’s deafness. That is one 
thing the visit to the institutions did for 
me. In the face of all those deaf chil- 
dren—laughing and working and going 
to school—I can no longer think of deaf- 
ness as a unique calamity. But Jack is 
not like those other children. He seems 
more natural, somehow. Is that just my 
prejudice? If I could only keep him that 
way, and keep his darling little voice. 


OcToBER 17. 


I have been reading pamphlets and 
Vo.ita Reviews until my brain is satu- 
rated and leaking with information about 
the deaf. I sat up till late last night, 
cramming. I have learned a lot, and yet 
I am still muddled. Why do none of 
them tell us how they begin? Why do 
they all write as if we all knew something 
about deaf children? One teacher says: 

“When she could make # correctly, I 
began working on f, getting the direction 
and volume of breath with either a 
feather or a piece of paper.” 

What does she mean? How does one 
use the feather and the paper? I come 
to that sort of thing all along. There are 
articles urging parents to teach their deaf 
children—helpful, necessary; oh, good 
heavens, yes—but they don’t tell us what 
to do. I am all stirred up, and yet mad- 
deningly helpless. I feel as I do after 
reading one of those New Thought arti- 
cles, which make the reader believe he 
can do anything if he will only hold the 
right thoughts, but never tell him how to 
begin to gather the thoughts. The most 
worth-while book I have found is one by 
John Dutton Wright : “What the Mother 
of a Deaf Child Ought to Know.” It is 
full of helpful suggestions ; yet I wish he 
had written more. 


OCTOBER 20. 


I have, or try to have, a systematic 
mind. The only way I can learn and re- 
member anything is to sort it out. I have 
slaughtered Ture Vora Reviews with 
scissors, and I am tabulating the infor- 
mation I obtained from the articles. 
Everything that relates to deaf babies— 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


a very small collection of paragraphs—I 
have collected in one envelope. Where 
cutting out the paragraph would destroy 
something on the other side, I copied it 
on the typewriter. The copying helped 
to fix it in my mind. The gist of the in- 
formation seems to be: Treat a deaf baby 
as if he could hear; talk to him; sing to 
him; don’t spoil him; don’t make ges- 
tures to him; don’t mouth your words; 
say the same thing many times each day. 
All of this, enlarged upon and illustrated, 
goes into one envelope, and I have stud- 
ied it until I know a little bit about the 
beginning of Jack’s education. Yes! Al- 
ready I feel as if his education had begun. 

The main idea I get from all this read- 
ing is that my baby’s eyes and hands and 
mind must all be trained before he may 
speak and read the lips. So, as method- 
ically as I could, I have sorted out all the 
information I came across about training 
sight and put it into an envelope by itself, 
and the same with the paragraphs on 
touch and hearing, and I have made some 
efforts to grade the steps of this teaching. 


OcroBER 24. 


I have improved on the envelope idea 
and have branched out into a card cata- 
logue. I am becoming immensely inter- 
ested in the mere tabulating of the infor- 
mation I have gained about deaf children. 
It helps me to remember, and it helps my 
own ideas to expand. The best thing in 
THE VoLtTa REviEw, so far, is the series 
of articles by Mary Hilliard Bickler. 
They are a mine of information, and they 
suggest a card catalogue, because I did 
not want to cut them up. They also 
taught me that I shall have to do a lot of 
thinking on my own account. 

The “catalogue” is not nearly so for- 
midable as it sounds. It is just a little 
wooden box of filing cards that I bought 
for 25 cents. The main points empha- 
sized in all the articles which dealt with 
the home training of deaf children were: 
Sight, touch, hearing, lip-reading, breath- 
ing, physical exercise, play, discipline. I 
typed each of these words on a separate 
card, and every time I found anything or 
thought of anything that might help me 
by and by I wrote it on a card and filed 
it under one of these heads. For in- 
stance, one card reads like this: 











STS 
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SIGHT 


Color work. Start with two colors. 
Skeins of worsted, spools of thread, 
balls. Match colors. Sort colored 
beads and buttons. Colored kinder- 
garten cubes. 

(Nore.—Use large beads and but- 
tons and balls and cubes.) 


Whatever I learn, or whatever my in- 
tuition tells me will help with the color 
work, I can file along with this card. 
There are a number of “sight” cards, a 
great many “touch” cards, and ever so 
many “lip-reading” ones. 

Another “sight” card reads: 


SIGHT 


Duplicate pictures. A chart with 
pictures, and detached pictures to 
match. Pairs of silhouettes and out- 
lines. Pictures of different kinds of 
cats—half a dozen in a set. Dogs, 
fruits, vegetables (seed catalogues). 
Flowers, animals, birds. Match pairs. 
Later, show him a picture and let him 
find the mate from memory. 


This work has made me dispropor- 
tionately happy. Perhaps this catalogu- 
ing would sound foolish to a trained 
teacher of the deaf; but she has known 
all these things for years and they are 
entirely new to me. I am only feeling 
my way, and there is no text-book to 
guide me. My little catalogue is some- 
thing definite to grasp. I am doing some- 
thing for my boy—something better than 
sitting around and bemoaning his fate 
and mine! 

Still another “sight” card explains the 
why of pictures and colors and things: 


SIGHT 


Have a group of objects collected 
on table or rug. Hide one or displace 
it, when he is not looking, and teach 
him to notice the change. The object 
is to train him to notice differences 
and similarities; to quicken his vision 
as a preparation for lip-reading. 


All of this is going to be enormously 
interesting to do. To think that I should 
ever find anything interesting in my 
baby’s deafness! I would cut off my 
hand to make him hear ; but since I can- 
not do that, it is a God-given privilege to 
be able to help him, even in this slow and 
mysterious path of teaching. And the 


slow, mysterious path is full of patient 
wizardry that I never dreamed to find. 


OcTOBER 30. 

“Mother,” said Margaret last night, 
“sing Jack my sleepy song.” 

We were sitting by the fire in the up- 
stairs hall, Jack in my lap and Margaret 
on the little stool at my knee. Jack was 
in his flannel night drawers, but he lay 
wide awake, staring at the fire. The 
light over our heads glowed softly under 
a red shade. I began to sing the little 
song Margaret always loves—one I cut 
x of a magazine and set to music my- 
self : 


“As soon as the fire burns red and low, 
And the house upstairs is still, 

She sings me a queer little sleepy song 
Of sheep that run over the hill.” 


Jack stirred and turned in my arms, 
fixing his eyes on my face. 


“The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
Their colors are gray and white; 

They follow their leader nose to tail, 
For they must be home by night.” 


Jack reached his hand up uncertainly 
and touched my lips; then suddenly he 
sat up straight in my lap and gazed at my 
mouth. 

“He likes it!” whispered Margaret, joy- 
ously. I went on singing softly through 
the pretty verses, the baby watching my 
face intently. Margaret leaned over and 
put her elbows on my knee and sang with 
me. 


“And over they go, and over they go, 
And over the top of the hill, 

The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
And the house upstairs is still,” 


Jack’s eyes shifted from my face to 
Margaret’s and then wandered back to 
me. I am quite sure he noticed that we 
both were moving our lips. He watched 
us until we had sung the verses through, 
then cuddled down against my breast. I 
crooned again softly. Jack began to get 
sleepy, but his little hand wandered to my 
throat, up and across my lips, and back 
to my throat again. 

It was not only a sweet and tender 
moment—lI had learned something. He 
noticed the motion of our lips, and he 
noticed the vibration of sound in my 
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throat. That is the beginning. I must 
sing to him much and often. I under- 


stand now, in a sort of nebulous way, 
how a deaf child gets speech. I must 
make use of his ready attention. I must 
talk to him often, and let him both see 
and feel the words. 


OCTOBER 31. 


It’s perfectly wonderful the way ideas 
beget ideas. Start to thinking about a 
thing and there’s no telling how far one 
may travel. Jack stood beside the piano 
this afternoon while I was playing. I 
had read in Mrs. Bickler’s articles about 
teaching a child rhythm by means of the 
piano, but I thought Jack was too little 
for anything of that sort. It occurred to 
me, however, that any bodily rhythm 
would help him to have a realization of 
accent in speech. Margaret was reading 
in the window seat. I called to her: 

“Come and march, Peggy. March and 
mark time and see if Jack will do it, too.” 

I played a strong, loud Sousa march, 
and Margaret, instantly enthusiastic, 
moved the chairs into the middle of the 
room and began to march around them. 
Jack immediately followed suit. 

“Take hold of his hand and keep step 
like the soldiers,” I commanded. “Put 
your left foot down hard and keep time.” 
I don’t know whether Jack got the vibra- 
tions through the floor or caught the idea 
from watching Margaret; but he did not 
miss a step, and when Margaret marked 
time, as she turned the corners, he 


inarked time, too, giving the accent per- : 


fectly with his left foot. They marched 
for ten minutes, and I was elated. I 
don’t know exactly what it was I discov- 
ered, but I know I discovered something, 
and I know that rhythmic exercises are 
good for Jack. I must think of some 
more. 
NOVEMBER 5. 


Jack stood beside the piano with his 
hands resting against the keyboard. I 
lifted him up and propped up the lid of 
the piano, and while Margaret played one 
of her little pieces I held Jack over and 
placed his hand on the strings. He 
laughed gleefully. 

“He likes music a lot, doesn’t he, 
mother?” said Margaret. “Mother, why 
doesn’t he talk?” It was the hundredth 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


time she had asked me the questicn, and, 
quite suddenly, I had the courage to tell 
her. The word “deaf” has never crossed 
my lips with relation to Jack except when 
I have spoken to Robert and the doctor. 

“Brother is deaf, dear. He can’t hear 
us talk, and so he does not know how to 
talk yet himself. He will learn by and 
by, but not now.” 

“Deaf ?” cried Margaret. “Like Grand- 
ma Bingle ?” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps more so. We can’t 
tell till he is older. But we will hope that 
he has enough hearing to learn to talk 
well.” 

“Oh, mother, can’t his ears be mended ?” 

“I’m afraid not, Peggy. We’ve just 
got to wait and see.” 

She looked so bewildered and shocked 
that in spite of myself my own lips trem- 
bled, and without warning, my head went 
down on the piano. Margaret slipped off 
the piano stool and put her arms around 
my neck. Jack stood beside us wonder- 
ingly. At the touch of my daughter’s 
soft, little arms the last bitterness melted 
away. I raised my head, smiled a trem- 
bly smile, and swept my two darlings up 
together. Then we all sat down in a heap 
on the floor and laughed. 

“We're going to help brother, so that 
he will learn to talk by and by. We'll 
teach him to watch our lips and under- 
stand what we say. It’s because he can- 
not hear other people talk that he doesn’t 
talk himself, Peggy. Babies learn from 
listening to the grown people around 
them. So it takes deaf children a long 
time to be taught to speak. They have 
to learn how to move their tongues the 
right way, with somebody to teach them 
exactly what to do.” 

“But he will learn some time, won’t 
he?” asked Margaret, piteously. 

“Oh, yes!” How strong my voice 
sounded! And how confident I felt. 
“And, let me tell you, girlie. Suppose 
we help brother all we can right now. 
There are lots of things we can do.” 

“What?” asked Margaret. 

“Well, we don’t know, really, how deaf 
he is. You can’t tell with a little child. 
He may have some hearing, and we may 
be able to exercise it and make it grow a 
little. So we will talk in his ear some- 
times, and call to him from across the 
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room, and whistle and sing and play the 
piano when he is near. And we can talk 
to him while he is watching our lips, and 
so teach him to watch our mouths. That 
is the way deaf children understand. 

“And we can teach Jack to use his 
hands, and oh, all sorts of things. You 
can help a lot, Peggy, because you re- 
member the things you did in kindergar- 
ten. When he is a little older, we'll have 
him play the kindergarten plays. And 
we'll talk to him always as if he could 
hear. Remember that, Peggy. We must 
not think about his deafness any more 
than we can help. And we musn’t talk 
about it to other people, because we don’t 
want them to feel sorry for Jack. He’s 
going to be a big, fine, strong, brave boy, 
that can talk and understand people and 
do everything! So!” 

“And do everything!” echoed Mar- 
garet. “You bet he will!” 


NOVEMBER 7. 

There is no doubt that Jack is begin- 
ning to read my lips. He can understand 
several words. He knows what I mean 
when I say “Come!” I began at first by 
just saying the word and holding out my 
arms. Of course, the extended arms 
conveyed the meaning without the word, 
but I always said the word, and one day 
I tried saying, “Come!” without making 
a motion, and he trotted across the room 
like-a little lamb. I was happier than I 
have been since I learned he was deaf. 
Just one word, but it meant speech, hu- 
man intercourse, life. I remembered that 
the first sentence Helen Keller’s teacher 
spelled into her hand was, “I love Helen.” 
So I said to Jack, “I love you,” and 
hugged him. And when Margaret came 
in she said, “I love you,” and hugged him. 

His lip-reading vocabulary increased 
steadily from that beginning. I would 
say, “Come to mother,” and Margaret 
would say, “Come to sister.” I taught 
her to be sure and see that the light was 
on her face when she spoke to him, be- 
cause a deaf person cannot read the lips 
of one who stands with his back to the 
light. And I told her not to make a mo- 
tion or gesture to indicate her meaning. 

He has learned to understand “sister” 
and “mother” and “papa.” I say, 
“Where’s mother?” “Here’s mother!” 
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and point to myself. “Where’s papa?” 
“‘Where’s sister?” Each time I show him 
the person indicated. I hold him before 
the mirror and point to his own image, 
then turn his face. to mine while I say 
“Jack,” then point to my own face in the 
glass and say, “mother.” I have done 
that so often that he knows the words 
even when the person they indicate is not 
in the room. When I say “Papa’s com- 
ing soon,” he laughs, and I am sure he 
knows what I mean. 

All day long I am pointing things out to 
him and calling them by name—“apple,” 
“spoon,” “shoe,” “boy,” “baby,” “horse,” 
“automobile,” “water,” “window,” “tree,” 
“bird.” 

I was handicapped at first, because I 
did not know what words would be hard 
for him to understand and what would 
be easy. THE Vora Review helped me 
greatly at this point. I studied Miss 
Bruhn’s “Manual of Lip-Reading” and 
practised the syllables before a mirror. 
They were like an open sesame to a mine 
of wonderful knowledge that I can use 
to help Jack. As I said them over—fo- 
mo-so; fa-fe-fo; so-sa-se—I began to 
realize that certain sounds are formed 
with a visible movement of the lips; that 
certain vowels are wide open and easy 
to distinguish, and others are made with 
only a slight opening of the lips, which 
makes them look alike. I learned the lip 
positions for sh and th and wh, and real- 
ized, from watching my own mouth, that 
words beginning with those sounds would 
be easy to understand... I learned that 
m, b, and p look exactly alike, but that 
words containing these letters are gen- 
erally easy to lip-read. 

I found out that there is a teacher of 
lip-reading here in town and I went to 
see her. She has agreed to put me 
through the whole course in a short time, 
not to teach me to read the lips, but to 
teach me the theory of lip-reading and 
some of the principles. Oh, how one 
thing leads to another! 

NOVEMBER I5. 

We have decided that Jack has enough 
hearing to recognize a sharp noise a few 
feet from his ear. He turns instantly 
when I ring the dinner bell loudly about 
two feet away, and he can hear the motor 
horn from a distance of fifteen feet. 
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I try to exercise his hearing in as many 
ways as I can contrive. Today I took a 
pasteboard roll that came around a calen- 
dar and held it against his ear and spoke 
loudly into it. I am almost certain that 
he heard me, although, of course, he 
would feel my breath, anyhow. I keep 
the roll on the table all the time and try 
it every now and then, laughing as if it 
were a game, and he likes it. I believe 
that is an important item—to take the 
necessary steps for his development as 
part of a game. When I sing to him I 
put my lips close to his ear, and he lies 
quite still, as if listening. Margaret sings 
in his ear, too. She catches an idea in- 
stantly. I have seen her put her head 
down near Jack and talk to him, holding 
his little hand against her throat. She 
is quite wonderful about helping him with 
the lip-reading. 

Robert feels differently. He is abso- 
lutely unreconciled, and cherishes a sense 
of shame that he tries to conceal from 
me. It is a terrible disappointment and 


cross for him to have a deaf son. He 
can’t get used to it. It gives him a feel- 
ing of alienation and strangeness. He 


will pick Jack up, caress him passionately 
for a few minutes, talk to him uncer- 
tainly, and then put him down abruptly 
and walk away. I wish he wouldn’t act 
so, for Jack feels it, and I don’t want him 
to have a hostile feeling for his father. 
I don’t dare say anything for fear of 
making it worse, and Robert thinks I 
don’t know. He is still hoping that the 
doctors will do something. He is not in- 
terested in my educational attempts. I 
tried to talk to him at first, in my early 
enthusiasm over lip-reading, but he was 
horrified. 

“Why in the world do you want to 
begin to treat him like a deaf child so 
soon? Good heavens, wait until we know 
something for sure!” 

“But, Robert, that’s just it. We can’t 
afford to wait. The little things I can 
do for him now will count up immeasura- 
bly by the time he is six years old and 
begins to talk!” 

“Six years old! .You don’t think it 
will be that long before he talks ?” 

“Of course it will be that long before 
he talks plainly, although, if I can possi- 
bly manage it, I am going to get a teacher 
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for him or send him to school when he 
is four; but now, the job is mine.” 

Robert began to pace the floor ner- 
vously. For the first time I realized how 
far I had traveled in my acceptance of 
Jack’s deafness and how that acceptance 
has developed my philosophy. Robert is 
bitter and protesting still. 

“Deaf and dumb,” he said, “deaf and 
dumb!” 

“Oh, no,” I cried eagerly. “They don’t 
say that any more. They don’t even use 
the word ‘dumb.’ They are teaching most 
of the deaf children to talk, these days. 
Robert, go to one of. the oral schools, 
won't you, and see?” 

He looked at me for a moment in silent 
agony and uncomprehension and went out 
of the house. It makes a barrier between 
us. I believe he really thinks I don’t care. 
I must just bide my time. Men have to 
be educated slowly. 

Thank heaven for the thousands of 
little things I do every day. They keep 
me from brooding. I am so close to Jack 
I almost see his thoughts, and his lack of 
speech does not separate him from me. 
But more than that, the little things I 
do for him—training his hearing, teach- 
ing him to read my lips, teaching him to 
notice color and form in the world about 
him—all help to lessen the pain of his 
deafness. I must help Robert to under- 
stand that and give him something to do 
for Jack. 

A new task added to my overflowing 
list of tasks. But thank God for an oc- 
cupied mind. 

NOVEMBER 25. 

Jack and I are both making great 
strides in lip-reading. He understands 
“T love you” so well now that if I say it 
to him when he is across the room he 
will run to me and put his arms around 
my neck. He understands “Come,” and 
“No, no,” and “Go to sleep,” and “horse,” 
and “cow.” These last he learned when 
we went down to the farm for a day and 
I showed him the animals, and even set 
him up on Bill, the quiet, steady old 
horse. Jack isn’t a bit timid. He will go 
anywhere, investigate anything, accept 
any amusement that is proffered. After 
we came home I bought a little horse and 
cow at the ten-cent store and told him 
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the names again. He can read either 
from my lips now, and when I say “Bring 
me the horse” or “Bring me the cow,” he 
will do so, never mistaking one for the 
other. 

He has learned these words simply 
from constant repetition on my part. I 
have the habit now of talking to him a 
great deal about anything at all, and he 
watches my lips without having to be 
coaxed. I never talk baby talk, and I 
always speak as if he could hear, quite 
naturally, although a little more slowly, 
always making sure that the light comes 
from behind him and shines on my face. 

“Come to mother. Come and play. 
Let’s play with the little horse. Where’s 
the horse? Get the horse, Jack. Let’s 
go outdoors. Let’s take the horse out 
for a walk. Get your coat and let’s go. 
Where’s Jack’s coat?” I say all of this 
naturally, seizing the moment when he 
looks into my face to see what I am go- 
ing to do next. I say, “Where’s the 
coat?” and then I take it down from its 
hook and say, “Here’s the coat! Here’s 
Jack’s little coat.” And then I put it on 
him and we go out. I don’t expect him 
to understand, but I want him to get 
used to watching me and to become ac- 
customed to language. I have a theory 
that if a deaf baby is talked to naturally 
and a great deal, he will learn much from 
lip-reading, just as an ordinary baby 
learns speech from listening to the talk 
of grown people. A hearing baby does 
not talk all at once, but only after months 
and months of listening to those around 
him. So I believe that months of watch- 
ing will help Jack at least to understand 
speech. 


DECEMBER I. 


Jack is learning the colors. He knows 
red, blue, and yellow. It was great fun 
for us both when he began to learn them. 
I started with skeins of worsted, two red 
ones and two blue ones, in my big knitting 
bag. I put my hand in the bag and drew 
out a red skein. Jack laughed at the 
bright color. Then I held the bag open 
so that he could see inside, and put my 
hand in again, stirred the skeins around 
and again drew out the red one and held 
it up. Then I held the bag out to him, 
and he immediately put his hand in and 
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drew out a red skein. I hugged him in 
my delight. I laid the skein in my lap, 
opened the bag, looked in carefully, and 
drew out the other red one, matching it 
with the one in my lap. Then I put one 
back, showed him the other one, and in- 
dicated that he was to find the mate. He 
did so without hesitation. I hugged him 
again. Then I put both skeins back in 
the bag and drew out a blue one. He 
put his hand in and pulled out a red one. 
I said, “No, no,” slowly and quietly, and 
put the red one back, taking out the 
blue one and matching it with the blue 
one in my lap. Then I put it into the bag 
again, and this time he understood and 
pulled out the blue one. 

We played this game of red and blue 
until he knew both colors thoroughly. I 
varied it in many ways. Sometimes I 
held both a red and a blue skein behind 
me, then drew forth one of them, indicat- 
ing that he was to find the mate in the 
bag. Later, to make this more difficult, I 
merely showed it to him, and then put it 
out of sight and let him find the mate 
from memory. Then we took the red 
skein and went through the house, match- 
ing it with everything red we could find. 
When Margaret came home she held the 
skeins while I rolled them up into balls, 
and Jack learned to read “red” and “blue” 
from our lips. 


DECEMBER 5. 


Color work offers many possibilities. 
I bought a box of kindergarten blocks, 
27 of them, in three colors—red, blue, 
and yellow—all fitting together in a neat 
cube.. We sat on the floor, on a little rug, 
and I turned the box upside down, drew 
the lid out from under, and slipped the 
box gently up, leaving the pile of blocks 
intact and smooth. Then, one by one, I 
lifted off those in the top layer, which 
happened to be red, and after that the 
blue and the yellow, Jack helping me. 
We laid each color in a group on the rug, 
and then I stirred them all up in a pile 
and began to sort them out by colors, 
putting the nine of each color together 
in a square. It was no trouble at all for 
Jack to catch the idea, but he liked the 
mixing-up process better, and was prone 
to stir them around and interrupt the 
sorting before it was completed. Then 
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I would say, “No, no,” and straighten 
them out. He soon learned to lay all of 
one color in a layer and pile another layer 
on top until he had the blocks in the cube 
form again. Then I would turn the box 
over them, slip the lid under, and turn it 
right side up. 

We play a number of games with these 
blocks. Sometimes I place them all 
around the room—two or three on the 
seat of each chair, some on the floor in 
corners, some under the table, making 
Jack understand that he must sit per- 
fectly still until I am ready. Then I go 
to one of the chairs, look the blocks over, 


select a red one, carry it back to the rug, 


hunt for the other red ones, arrange them 
neatly together on the rug, and so on, 
until I have the whole nine in a square. 
Then I give Jack the signal, starting him 
with a blue block, and he immediately 
understands that he is to collect the blue 
ones from around the room and make 
the blue layer. He trots excitedly back 
and forth until he has completed all three 
layers. Then I pile them up and put them 
away, for I do not give him too much of 
one thing at a time. He likes that game 
and has played it so often that I can hide 
the blocks almost out of sight and he will 
hunt until he has all of one color, build- 
ing the square as he goes. 


DECEMBER 26. 


We had a gay little Christmas, Jack’s 
first real one, as he was too small last 
year to notice very much. Robert went 
shopping with me, as usual, and I had to 
head him off from buying a great many 
improbable things for Jack. He has 
seemed to realize the fact of Jack’s deaf- 
ness more, of late, probably because he 
has watched me playing games with him, 
and it has aroused in him an impulse to 
“make up” to the baby by giving him 
things. He wanted to set up a big tree, 
for instance, with candles. 

“T believe Jack would notice the lights,” 
said Robert, and, remembering Jack’s ab- 
sorbed pursuit of red and yellow blocks 
hidden under chairs and tables, I opined 
that he would, but I made Robert com- 
promise on a smaller tree and fewer can- 
dles; and I fairly coerced him in the 
matter of toys, trying to keep him down 
to a reasonable limit. I cannot believe 
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that a lot of things, even the most de- 
lightful ones, are what Jack needs just 
now. We got some picture blocks and a 
little sled, some enchantingly realistic 
stuffed animals, a big linen book with gay 
pictures, and a Morn, and a little music- 
box. The latter sounds incongruous, but 
I think the/horn will exercise Jack’s 
breathing and the music-box may ex- 
ercise his hearing; also, Robert was in- 
ordinately pleased to buy them. We 
bought a mouth harp, too, while we were 
about it, and a small xylophone! For 
some unknown reason, the last-mentioned 
instrument of torture interested Jack 
more than any of his other toys, and he 
hammered upon it practically all day 
yesterday. If he takes to the mouth harp, 
also, I foresee an harassed future for 
myself; but Jack’s pleasure in the xylo- 
phone and Robert’s interest in seeing him 
perform upon it are ample compensation 
for a superfluity of noise. 

Robert is still very shy in approaching 
Jack, and more or less hostile toward my 
efforts at teaching, but I have seen him 
watching me furtively and a little wist- 
fully when I talked to the baby, as if he 
might have tried it, too, had any one per- 
suaded him. I am afraid to hurry him, 
though. He will come around to the right 
attitude in time. He pulled Jack about 
the walks on the new sled all morning, 
and I think there must have been some 
silent communion between them, for both 
looked contented when they came in. 


JANUARY 2. 


A new year begun, or, rather, grown 
insensibly out of the old. There are no 
beginnings, really, for today is the child 
of yesterday. I can already see tiny evi- 
dences of painstaking yesterdays in the 
accomplishments of my small son. He 
reads many new words from the:lips, he 
has proved that he can hear his Christ- 
mas horn from across the room, and he 
has added green to his list of colors, al- 
though he cannot yet read the word it- 
self from the lips. 

He is also learning to control his 
breath. I read about the breathing ex- 
ercises given to deaf children, and the 
difficulty teachers sometimes have in 
teaching a child to inhale through the 
nose and exhale through the mouth. I 
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had no trouble inducing Jack to blow. 
We blew bits of paper off the table and 
off the backs of our hands. We made 
paper windmills and blew them around. 
Then, following Mrs. Bickler’s sugges- 
tion, I tried regulating the volume of 
breath by letting Jack blow out different 
sizes of candles—a very tiny birthday- 
cake candle, a larger Christmas-tree can- 
dle, and a big tallow candle. And, quite 
suddenly, I understood about “f” and “p” 
and how they are taught to a deaf child. 
The sounds are nothing but breath and 
positions of the lips. I am crazy to try 
to teach Jack to say “far.” I know I 
could, but the commands against the 
mother’s meddling with her child’s speech 
are so many and so loud, I refrain. 

Anyhow, Jack is learning to breathe in- 
ward through his nose and exhale very 
nicely through his mouth. I made him 
understand by holding the back of his 
hand a little way in front of my lips 
while I exhaled, and then in front of his 
own mouth. When we have been play- 
ing in the house for half an hour or so, 
we slip on sweaters and go out on the 
porch and take in several long, slow 
breaths, filling our lungs full and exhal- 
ing quietly. Jack performs this feat as 
solemnly as a little owl. 

But that doesn’t mean that we play in 
the house all day. We are out of doors 
a part of every day, and Jack takes his 
afternoon nap on the sleeping porch. 

JANuary 8. 

This teaching business is a serious 
thing. It is definite work. It gets defi- 
nite results. It takes definite time. There 
is no hocus-pocus about it. I have had 
to do a lot of rearranging in my life; and 
how I do like it! I am just beginning to 
realize my own possibilities. I had been 
living so at haphazard—a daily round of 
housework, sewing, caring for the chil- 
dren, playing with Robert—no plan, no 
method, no perspective. The constant 
presence and reminder of a deaf child 
who must and shall be taught, who is 
growing daily in intelligence and in de- 
mands for intelligent occupation, is forc- 
ing me to revolutionize my way of life. 
It is true that Jack is too little to be 
taught for an hour, but he has to be 
taught intermittently for about ten hours 
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every day, and that requires that my 
other duties be so arranged as to leave a 
wide margin to my time. 

It would seem as though the mother 
of today should have more time to spare 
than her mother had. I don’t do half the 
sewing mother used to do. She made 
frilly aprons for me when I went to 
school, elaborate affairs with tatting and 
rick-rack and lace, and she made every- 
thing else that I wore, too, except my 
shoes and stockings. I buy all of Mar- 
garet’s dresses ready made ; she has never 
had an apron; and she wears knicker- 
bockers to play in. Mother used to spend 
20 minutes every morning curling my 
hair around her finger. Margaret’s hair 
is straight and docked short, and she 
brushes it herself. Mother used to do 
endless baking and cooking. Her Sunday 
dinner was positively orgiastic ; it used to 
take us all Sunday morning to get it and 
all Sunday afterr-xon to get over it. My 
meals are less hectic and a good deal more 
healthful. 

All of which should give me more time 
to myself than mother used to have. But 
mother wasn’t expected to read two 
newspapers a day and remember what 
was in them. She didn’t have to carry 
the map of the Verdun sector in her head 
and know the names of all the generals in 
20 different armies. She wasn’t expected 
to knit helmets and take a First Aid 
course and sell Liberty Bonds. Nobody 
demanded that she be able to pronounce 
Tschaikowsky and Villa and Turgenev, 
expound the political maxims of Treit- 
schke, and remember that De Bussy was 
not a face powder. I have to do all of 
these things and take care of a house and 
a husband and teach a deaf baby besides. 

The only way I can do it is by a process 
of systematic elimination, which, I hasten 
to add, is no hardship, really, for all my 
life I have loved to get rid of things. I 
don’t let things accumulate around the 
house—dirt, work, old clothes, old news- 
papers, and magazines. There isn’t a 
magazine over three months old in the 
house, and though Robert sometimes la- 
ments the September Harper's or the 
January 2 Literary Digest, I find the clear’ 
spaces on the shelves and library table 
exceedingly restful. I don’t keep old 
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clothes around waiting for a free mend- 
ing day. I never have a free day to de- 
vote to nothing but mending; so when a 
garment is so old that it cannot be used 
without considerable fixing over, I give it 
away. That isn’t extravagance, it’s self- 
defense. I cannot be pestered by the per- 
petual reminder of things I haven’t done. 
They drag me down just when I need 
suppleness and mental agility to keep up 
with Jack’s demands. 

I’m not horrid and priggish and old- 
maidy about it. There is enough friendly 
litter around the house to make the place 
seem like home, and I respect Robert’s 
passion for saving seed catalogues, of 
which he acquires an appalling collection 
every year; but those are things for 
which I am not responsible. I don’t even 
dust them. The things I throw away are 
the ones that cry, “Come and sew me. 
Come and dust me,” when I want to do 
more interesting tasks. 

Besides, when Robert is through with 
the seed catalogues I can use the pictures 
for Jack(!). 

Ordinarily, I finish my daily housework 
by 9 in the morning, and then I have 
from 9 to 11.30 and from 2 until 5.30 to 
divide between my own private enter- 
prises and amusements and a growing, 
engrossing little boy. 


JANUARY 26. 


It still seems to get on Robert’s nerves 
to watch me teaching Jack. He will 
look on for a few minutes while I say, 
“Bring me the red one,” “Bring me 
the blue one,” in patient repetition ; then 
he will give a quick sigh, as if he could 
not stand it any longer, and walk out of 
the room. I have seen him, once or twice, 
try to talk to Jack the way I do; but he 
uses words Jack doesn’t know and the 
result is distress for both of them. I 
am hoping he will notice Jack’s progress 
in lip-reading, which is more marked than 
any other result of my teaching. Jack 
knows a great many words and is able to 
understand several phrases. 

He understands “eyes,” “nose,” and 
“mouth,” and will indicate correctly when 
I say, “Show me your eyes,” “Show 
me your mouth.” ‘That has taken three 
weeks or more. When I held him in my 
lap, with his eyes fixed on mine, I would 
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say, “See mother’s eyes,” “See mother’s 
mouth,” “Jack’s nose,” “Jack’s eyes,” 
“Jack’s mouth,” always pointing to the 
feature in question. 

At the table I tell him the names 
of things: “potato,” “bread,” “apple,” 
“spoon.” As soon as I begin drilling Jack 
on a new word, Margaret catches the 
idea, and in a short time she has added 
that word permanently to his vocabulary. 
Jack watches my face constantly and al- 
ways looks at me when I expect him to 
pay attention. I call to him by tapping 
on the floor with my foot. I never wave 
my hands or arms at him nor make ges- 
tures when I talk to him, and, curiously 
enough, he does not make many gestures 
to me; but he tries awfully hard to talk. 

I make every little duty of Jack’s day 
a vehicle for lip-reading, and he watches 
new words every day as well as the old 
ones repeated many times. Margaret 
talks to him while she is dressing him in 
the morning. 

“Come, Jack. Come to sister. Where 
are your clothes ?”’ 

I don’t know whether he reads her lips 
or not, but he catches the idea, for he 
runs to the little chair where his apparel 
is hung over night. 

“Bring me your shirt. 
shoes.” He still confuses “shirt” with 
“shoes,’ but he always understands 
“shoes” when the articles mentioned are 
in sight. He has added “brown” to his 
list of colors, and will bring his “red 
stockings” at Margaret’s command. 

Margaret takes him into the bath-room, 
and, through the register in the kitchen 
where I am working, I can hear her talk 
as she washes him. 

“Show me your face,” says Margaret 
every morning. “Wash your face.” “The 
wash-cloth goes around and around.” 
“Show me your hands.” “Wash your 
hands.” “Where is the soap?” “Where 
is the towel?” “That’s mother’s towel. 
Where is Jack’s towel?” “Where is the 
brush?” “Let sister brush Jack’s hair.” 

And when they have come downstairs, 
with shining morning faces, and are at 
the breakfast table, Jack’s education goes 
on. “Do you want an orange?” “Do 
you want a banana?” “Do you want 
some oatmeal?” “Give mother some 
bread.” “Give mother a spoon.” 


Bring me your 
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Thanks to my lip-reading lessons, I 
know how to choose new words for his 
lip-reading vocabulary. 

For instance, I was saved from trying 
to teach him the word “kitty,” which has 
no visible formation except a misleading 
up and down movement of the tongue, 
and “cake” and “cooky,” of which one 
sees only the vowels. These words will 
be added to his lip-reading vocabulary 
after he learns to speak them, and, any- 
how, the delicacies named have not yet 
been placed on Jack’s dietary. 


FEBRUARY I5. 


How the days fly! How Jack is grow- 
ing! How much I am learning! How 
much I have to learn! 

Each day there comes thronging a host 
of perfectly new ideas—so simple, so ob- 
vious, and oftentimes so supremely im- 
portant, I wonder why in the world I did 
not think of them before. And when I 
stop to reflect upon all the ideas that are 
still hovering around, that have not yet 
come to me, I get excited. What does 
that remind me of? Oh, yes! In Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird, the children who are 
waiting in the Land of Unborn Children 
to make the journey to earth carry with 
them “ideas which people have not yet 
had.’ Think of all the unborn ideas 
about teaching the deaf! The work is 
still so young there is a mystery, an en- 
chantment, about it, mingled with the 
pathos. 

Not that it’s all poetry by any means! 

I have discovered that Jack has enough 
hearing to hear my voice when I sing 
very close to his ear. Today I put my 
lips against his right ear and sang, 


“La-la, la-la, la-la, la-la,” 


and all of a sudden he kneeled up in my 
lap and put his lips against my ear and 
said, “la, la, la,’ without the accent, but 
with good voice and intonation. I was 
utterly astounded and trembled with a 
passion of delight. It was so unexpected 
and so wonderful that my mind leaped 
away on a journey of magical surmise. 
Is that the beginning of speech? Are 
his ears getting better? I could not get 
him to do it again, which was disappoint- 
ing, but I know I didn’t dream it. 

He moved his tongue so easily that it 
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seemed to me as if I must help him to 
keep that flexibility; so now we have 
tongue exercises often every day—mov- 
ing the tongue up and down in the mouth, 
as when saying “la, la, la”; moving it 
from right to left, horizontally ; thrusting 
it out and putting it back; curling and 
uncurling the tip, and keeping it per- 
fectly still in various positions. 

We take other exercises, too. We 
march a great deal, around the house and 
out of doors, and Jack never misses a 
step, and he can mark time by himself, 
now, keeping the accent with his left 
foot, as Margaret taught him to do. We 
do gymnastics, also, for muscular rhythm 
and control. Jack is able to follow me 
in many simple movements, placing his 
hands on his hips and stretching his arms 
outward and back, upward and back, out- 
ward and forward and down; and he can 
step forward and back, sideways and 
back, rise on his tip-toes and on his heels, 
keeping time perfectly. Sometimes we do 
these by ourselves, but Jack enjoys them 
more when Margaret lines the children 
up and they all take the exercises to- 
gether. Jack loves to imitate the little 
girls that come to play with Margaret, 
and they learn from Margaret how to 
talk to him. I don’t mind having people 
know he is deaf half so much as [ did at 
first. Everybody has accepted the fact 
to some extent, but all my friends have, 
to a surprising degree, adopted my atti- 
tude toward his infirmity. 

That, by the way, is worth noting. ! 
used to be afraid my friends would pity 
me and my little boy, but that was when 
I was engulfed in self-pity myself. Now 
that I have acquired a sturdy compla- 
cency in the matter, I find that, instead 
of feeling sorry for him—oh, they are 
sorry, but they don’t rub it in—they are 
interested in my efforts and ready to ad- 
mire Jack’s small achievements. When 
my enthusiasm carries me away and I try 
to explain to a group of women how I 
go about teaching Jack, and they see for 
themselves how he understands me, in- 
stead of saying, “What a pity!” they all 
cry, “Isn’t,it wonderful!” Which, as a 
psychological effect, is very stimulating. 


MARCH 2. 
There are so many games to play, so 
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many interesting things for a little deaf 
boy to do, and one thing leads to another 
in such a fascinating way that Jack is 
busy and happy all day long. I wonder 
if that is why he is so good. He is al- 
most pathetically good. His only naughti- 
nesses occur on the occasions when I, my- 
self, am irritated or cross or impatient, 
and he reacts instantly to my influence. 
At which, naturally, I am ashamed, and 
make haste to get back to normal. 

* I have never had to bother much about 
discipline. I asked Robert why he 
thought it was, and he said I didn’t give 
Jack time to be bad. I hope I am not 
too insistent a trainer. All I have done 
has been to watch Jack, notice where his 
inclinations seemed to lead him, and then 
make use of what I learned. For in- 
stance, one day when I was writing a 
letter in my room and wished to be quiet, 
I gave Jack his colored blocks to play 
with ; but they failed to hold his interest, 
and presently, when I looked around, I 
found him sitting on the floor beside a 
partly opened bureau drawer quietly lift- 
ing the contents out of it, one by one, 
and scattering them on the rug. As the 
said contents happened to be my clean 
lingerie, my first impulse was to chastise 
the small busybody. Then I decided that 
he hadn’t really hurt anything and that 
if he wanted to take things out of a 
drawer and scatter them about, I might 
make the pastime legitimate. I sat down 
beside him and said, “No, no. Let’s put 
the things back,” and induced him to re- 
store the contents of the drawer. Then 
I led him to the chiffonier, the bottom 
drawer of which takes the place of a rag- 
bag and is one of my concessions to the 
universal impulse to hoard. It is full of 
little and big rolls of cloth, silk, cotton, 
wool, cambric, velvet—all colors and 
kinds. It offered the best color-lesson I 
could have devised and I wondered that 
I had not thought of it before. 

“Look, Jack,” said I. “Red, blue, 
brown, yellow. Look! Put the red ones 
here—all the red ones. See how many! 
Put the blue ones here. So many blue 


ones! And here’s a brown.one and a 
yellow one. Put the yellow ones all to- 
gether.” 


I began taking the little rolls out of 
the drawer and arranging them on the 
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rug, and Jack instantly caught the idea. 
I went back to my letter in peace, and he 
took every scrap out of that drawer and 
piled the colors together, without making 
a mistake. I watched him hesitate over 
a little roll of plaid and finally, after 
wavering over the brown pile, placed it on 
the pile of red ones, for it really did have 
more red in it than anything else. 

Jack seems to like to sort things. He 
will play with the checkers, and with red, 
white, and blue ivory counters, sorting 
them and mixing them up and sorting 
them again. 

I bought a box of large colored beads, 
as big around as my thumb, with big 
holes in them, and he strings these on 
a piece of bright-colored zephyr with a 
blunt-pointed kindergarten needle. Oddly 
enough, he does this better than a little 
girl of five who comes to play with him 
sometimes. She strings the colors in- 
discriminately, but Jack will take first a 
red one and then a blue one, when I show 
him how to string them alternately, and 
will keep on alternating the whole string, 
with very few mistakes. I believe that 
is because he has had training in noticing 
and sorting the colors. He will string 
spools of different sizes, too—first a large 
one and then a small one—on a heavy 
cord; and gaily painted wooden beads in 
the form of spheres and cubes and cylin- 
ders. I have not yet given him small 
beads or buttons or straws, because I am 
sure they would be too hard on his 
nerves unless I lead to them gradually. 

But these quiet indoor games are only 
for a small part of the day. There is a 
big basket-ball that goes out into the yard 
every day and a kiddie car that goes out 
when there is not enough snow for the 
new sled. Sometimes Jack plays happily 
by himself or with little Marie from next 
door ; sometimes I go with him. When 
I am along, everything we play leads to 
lip-reading. The ball has taught him the 
difference between “up” and “down.” I 
throw it up into the air, saying to him, 

“The ball went up.” Then, when it has 
come down again, 

“The ball came down.” 

Then I toss Marie up. 

“Marie went up! Marie came down.” 
Then Jack: 

“Jack went up! Jack came down.” 
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I used the words “up” and “down” so 
often that he soon learned what they 
meant, and now he will obey when I say, 

“Throw the ball up,” “Throw the ball 
down.” 

“Fast” and “slow” were also easily 
learned. The first time I said the words 
to him I was turning a jumping-rope for 
Margaret and Marie. As my arm moved 
deliberately, I said to Jack, “Slow.” And 
when Margaret commanded, “Pepper!” 
I said, “Fast!” and swung the rope 
rapidly. Every time I changed the tempo 
I repeated the words “fast” and “slow.” 

Again, when I was pulling Jack on his 
sled, I walked slowly and said, “S-l-o-w.” 
Then I accelerated my pace and, looking 
back at him, remarked, “Fast.” After 
awhile, as we walked hand in hand to- 
ward the house, I said, “Slow,” and then, 
“Fast,” walking rapidly. I repeated those 
words many times in the course of a few 
days, and now Jack will walk or swing 
his arms or bat his eyelids or move his 
tongue “fast” or “slow” at my command. 

Doing so many amusing and active and 
intelligent and interesting things every 
day, he doesn’t “have time to be bad.” 
That’s a fact. 

MARCH 23. 


We have had rainy weather for a week, 
and Jack has been in the house more than 
usual. He has improved the occasion by 
learning a complicated animal game, 
which I invented at the spur of a mo- 
ment, and. which has expanded to include 
lip-reading, color-work, and memory and 
sight training. These high-sounding 
pedagogical terms, however, are only an- 
other name for “fun.” 

I bought a sheet of gray bristol boar 
and cut it into pieces five by eight inches. 
On these I pasted big colored pictures of 
animals that I found in books and maga- 
zines and catalogues, and even agricul- 
tural bulletins. I started with a horse 
and a cow, having two of each exactly 
alike. Jack already knew how to read 
those words from the lips, and would re- 
spond when I said, “Give me the horse,” 
or “Give me the cow.” Then I gave him 
a picture of each, keeping the mates. I 
would hold mine behind me, draw one 
out for a moment and let him glance at 
it, and then indicate that he was to hold 
up the mate to the one I had shown him. 
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He has played that game with the colored 
worsted and colored blocks so many times 
that he understood without difficulty. 

Then I added two dogs to the set, and 
continued in the same way. Then I 
stood three pictures up against the base- 
board, and, while Jack hid his eyes, I 
removed one, and replaced it by the mate 
that Jack held. Once was enough to 
show him what I wanted; the next time, 
when I set them up and removed the 
cow, he turned and, quick as a flash, 
added his own cow. We would sit on 
the floor with our backs to each other, 
taking turns in setting up our animals. 
Jack would set his three up against the 
wall, and remove one while I turned my 
back; then I would turn around and, 
looking to see which one was gone, re- 
place it with its mate. 

Gradually I increased the number of 
pictures to six—adding a cat, a rabbit, 
and a squirrel. Jack became so expert 
that we played as fast as we could move. 
I would hide a picture ; Jack would whirl 
around, study the row a minute, whirl 
back to his own pile of pictures, which 
he had laid on the rug in front of him, 
select the mate to the picture I had re- 
moved, fling himself on his little stomach 
and stand the picture up, and then clap 
his hands with joy. 

The animals were such a success that 
I made a set of cards with six birds 
which I cut from the Audubon Society 
bulletin—a cardinal, a bluejay, a gold- 
finch, a Baltimore oriole, a purple finch, 
and a scarlet tanager—all brightly colored 
and each very different from the others. 
We played this just as we had played the 
animal game. Then I made a set with 
pictures of vegetables that I stole from 
Robert’s seed catalogues. I always se- 
lected large, vividly colored pictures with 
simple outlines, so that the differences 
between them would be very apparent. 

I see more and more clearly how one 
thing leads to another in this training. 
Jack could never have understood the 
requirements of such a game or remem- 
bered the colors and outlines of these pic- 
tures so quickly and well if he had not 
been taught to notice the difference be- 
tween a red cube and a blue one, a large 
spool and a small one, a roll of yellow 
cambric and a roll of red. 
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When I wash the dishes in the morn- 
ing I lay all the silver in a pile together 
on a tray, and let Jack stand on a chair 
beside the table and sort it out, putting 
spoons and knives and forks in separate 
groups. Then I place another chair be- 
side the silver drawer, with a foot-stool 
beside it, so that he can climb easily ; and 
he carries in knives, forks, and spoons 
and lays them in their separate compart- 
ments in the drawer. It takes four times 
as long as if I did it myself, but it doesn’t 
hinder my work so very much, and I 
think it is more important for Jack to be 
happily and intelligently employed than 
for my work to get done with efficiency 
and speed. 


APRIL 10. 


One of my dearest wishes is to be 
gratified. Jack is going to have a room. 
It is only my little sewing-room fixed 
over with some new paper and a few bits 
of carpentry; but it will help me im- 
measurably in training him. I have so 
wanted, before he grew older, to provide 
a place for his small belongings and teach 
him to take care of his things. His pic- 
ture cards and books and balls are not 
kept in accessible places, his clothes are 
on hooks too high for him to reach, and 
he could never learn to wash his own 
hands at the high washstand in the bath- 
room. A carpenter is here today run- 
ning shelves along one end of the room 
and putting in a coat rod and some low 
hooks in the closet. I shall get a broad, 
low table and some little chairs, and have 
the carpenter make a small, low stand to 
hold a little wash-bowl and pitcher, and 
with some gay little curtains and rag 
rugs Jack’s room will be a dear. 

I have never outgrown my childish de- 
light in little things, and I remember how 
I used to want a little bureau and wash- 
stand of my own when I was a tiny girl. 
I remember, too, how I coveted a place 
to put my things out of the way of dis- 
respectful grown-ups. My toys were 
thrown helter-skelter into a dark closet 
at cleaning times, my books were crowded 
into the bottom shelf of the library table, 
my dresses were hung indiscriminately on 
any available hook in mother’s closet, 
and I had to struggle—poor, inarticulate 
child—for an identity. . I once dragged a 


strawberry crate upstairs from the cellar 
and set it up in a corner of mother’s 
room to hold my little books, and pro- 
tested so fiercely against all efforts to dis- 
lodge it that it was allowed to stay. The 
memory of that strawberry-crate book- 
case has never left me, and I have tried 
to make up for it, so far as I could, with 
my own children. Margaret has had her 
own little room ever since she was three 
years old. 

I had the carpenter make some small 
frames today, eight by ten inches, like 
the frame of a slate. I am going to make 
a Montessori set for Jack, to teach him 
to button and unbutton and hook and un- 
hook and fasten and unfasten and tie and 
untie. Perhaps he could learn these ac- 
tions by means of his own shoes and 
garters and coats, but I like the pictures 
of the little frames in the Montessori 
books, and the experiment is a simple 
one to try. On one frame I shall tack 
pieces of cloth, to be buttoned together 
down the middle with large pearl but- 
tons, and another will be fastened with 
smaller buttons and buttonholes. One 
frame will have heavier cloth, to be fast- 
ened with snap fasteners; another with 
large hooks and eyes; one with smaller 
hooks and eyes; one, covered with pieces 
of old shoes, will button up with shoe 
buttons ; another will lace with shoe laces, 
and the last will be tied with bows of 
ribbon. I shall try Jack with one of these 
frames at a time, until he has mastered 
them all, and I am sure it will be very 
good training for his little fingers. 

We are out of doors a great deal, these 
mild spring days. It’s house-cleaning 
time, but I would so much rather stay 
out and watch Ronald MacDonald spad- 
ing up the garden. Ronald MacDonald, 
who sounds like Percy’s Reliques, is a 
big, raw-boned Scotchman. He came 
originally from the Helping Hand Insti- 
tute, but is now a sort of family institu- 
tion—a gentle, aimless, child-loving ne’er- 
do-well, who is more at home with birds 
and flowers and babies than he is with 
the thrifty ways of his countrymen. I 
have turned Jack over to him while I 
clean closets—plague take them. 

I looked out the window a while ago 
and watched Ronald MacDonald pointing 
a blue-jay out to Jack. 
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“Could we have a'bit of a white rag, 
ma’am?” called Ronald MacDonald (I 
cannot bear to relinquish one syllable of 
his name) when I looked out. 

“Why, yes,” I replied. “Tell Jack to 
look at me.” Jack looked up. “Come, 
Jack,” I said. 

He shook his head vigorously. Out- 
of-doors and Ronald MacDonald were 
more pleasing to him than any imaginable 
occupation in the house. 

“Come,” I said again, and a pair of 
dragging little feet turned and mounted 
the back steps. He did not know what I 
wanted. I could not tell him. He may 
have thought I meant for him to come 
into the house and stay, and he did not 
wish to come; but he came, nevertheless. 
It was the first real exhibition of obe- 
dience that I remember to have had from 
him, and I am inordinately proud of it. 

I gave him a strip of white muslin, 
supposing that Ronald MacDonald 
wanted to tie up a rose bush or some- 
thing. ‘Then I led Jack to the window 
and called to the old Scotchman, “Tell 
him to come.” 

“Come, Jack,” said he, and Jack went 
this time like a flash. 

I looked out a few minutes later and 
saw Ronald MacDonald tearing the white 
muslin into narrow strips and hanging 
them on the crimson rambler that grows 
over the back fence. He gave Jack some 
of the strips and held him up to hang 
them over the lower branches of the 
apple and plum trees. I began to under- 
stand what it was all about, and aban- 
doned my closet to sit down and watch. 
Ronald MacDonald left his spade and 
withdrew with Jack to the doorway of 
the woodshed. Presently the jay re- 
turned, fussed around the yard for a 
few minutes, and then seized a strip of 
rag and made off with it. Jack sat as 
still as a little statue, watching. The jay 
made journey after journey until she had 
carried off all the bits of muslin. It was 
pretty to see the little boy sitting so 
quietly and intently. Ronald MacDonald 
has attained something that I, with all 
my Montessori reading, have not been 
able to accomplish—he has kept Jack in 
a position of absolute immobility for five 
minutes at a time. 

When the jay had made the last trip, 
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Ronald swung Jack up on his shoulder, 
and strode easily over the back fence and 
through the vacant lot across the alley. 
There is a big osage-orange tree at one 
end of the lot, and I presume the jay was 
building there, for Ronald stood pointing 
upward into the branches, while Jack 
gazed fascinatedly in the direction he in- 
dicated. 

Back in the yard again, Jack seemed 
to be very much excited about something. 
He pointed to the blue-jay and made 
desperate efforts to tell Ronald Mac- 
Donald what was on his mind. It hurts 
me to see him try to talk. He makes the 
correct lip-movements, so far as he can 
see them, of the words he has learned to 
read from the lips, and sometimes ac- 
companies them with a garbled noise that 
is not in the least like the sound of the 
word. Often I can read from his lips 
what he is trying to say. 

He ran into the house and came up- 
stairs as fast as he could, and began 
vehemently to tell me something of tre- 
mendous moment. I could make nothing 
of it except the lip-motions for the word 
“blue.” I thought and thought, Jack 
getting more and more excited, and at 
last he caught hold of my dress and 
pulled me toward my writing desk, in 
the drawer of which I keep his sets of 
bird and animal pictures. Wondering 
and stupid with the immense stupidity of 
adults, I drew out the pictures. He 
seized them, spread them out on the floor, 
shuffled them about and hunted until -he 
found the picture of the blue-jay, which 
he held up triumphantly, pointing out 
into the yard. He remembered it! The 
darling! He hastened out to show the 
picture to Ronald MacDonald, and I 
stood for a moment, marveling. 


APRIL 20. 


Jack’s room is all fixed and in work- 
ing order. It looks charming. The floor 
was not good enough to wax, so I had it 
painted gray. The woodwork and the 
outside frame of the shelves are white; 
the shelves are gray to match the floor. 
There are two little rag rugs, blue and 
white, and strips of blue and white Japa- 
nese toweling at the windows. The low 
table and the little chairs and wash-stand 
and a cheap little chiffonier I painted 
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gray, with narrow white stripes around 
the edges and down the legs. The wall- 
paper has a fine blue stripe. I bought a 
white enameled pitcher and bowl at the 
ten-cent store, and some little coat-hang- 
ers, and then the pretty little room was 
all ready. 

Jack helped me hang his clothes on the 
hooks, slip the coats on the hangers, stow 
toys and boxes on the shelves. He 
trotted back and forth, bursting with 
pride and self-importance. I managed to 
slip in some lip-reading as we worked. 
Jack can read from my lips the names of 
many of his articles of wearing apparel 
now, so I piled all the things on the table 
in his room, and then stood by the closet 
door and told him to bring them to me. 

“Bring me your brown coat. Bring me 
your blue coat. Bring me your blue suit. 
Bring me your brown suit. Bring me 
your white suit. Bring me your black 
shoes. Bring me your brown shoes. 
Bring me your brown hat. Bring me 
your white hat. Bring me your night 
gown. Bring me your wrapper. Bring 
me your slippers.” He made mistakes in 
reading the names of the articles at times, 
but he never failed to understand the 
color. 

When shelves and drawers and closet 
were arranged to our satisfaction, Jack 
had his. first lesson in washing his own 
hands and face. I poured the water out 
for him, but I let him handle the soap 
and wash-cloth and towel by himself, and 
very slow and sober he was throughout 
the undertaking. It took a great deal of 
self-control for me to stand still and 
watch him struggle with the unaccus- 
tomed motions, instead of washing him 
capably myself. I dried his hands at the 
last because he could not quite manage 
the towel, but he obviously resented my 
interference even that first time. His 
independence is beginning to develop. 


May 3. - 

Our back yard is a joy. It is only an 
ordinary city back yard, 60 feet square, 
but Ronald MacDonald and Robert have 
labored happily to make it habitable for 
birds and humans. 
up and down the center path, around the 
porch is an irregular stretch of flaming 
tulips, and all sorts of enchanting green 


There are jonquils 
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things are coming up in corners. The 
wild grapevine that makes the alley fence 
a thing of beauty is almost in full leaf. 
A wild grapevine in the spring is the 
sweetest thing in the world. I wonder if 
I can teach Jack to smell it! 

Robert has put up a wren box and a 
blue-bird box, and Jack and I sat quietly 
on the steps this morning, watching a 
fussy little wren carry a great quantity of 
sticks into the blue-bird box, cramming 
it full,although I don’t believe he has the 
slightest intention of renting it for the 
summer, and I doubt if he even has a 
mate. 

I used to wonder, last winter, if I were 
working Jack too hard—giving him too 
many pictures to look at, too many things 
to sort out and handle and carry and 
think about and read from my lips; but 
now I see so many results of that training 
that I know I did the right thing. He 
notices colors in the yard; the brilliant 
flash of a cardinal, a blue-bird’s lovely 
skyey tints, the yellow and red of the 
tulips. And his memory is astounding. 
Yesterday an oriole paused for a swift, 
flaming moment on a branch of the apple 
tree, flew to the top of the wren box 
and, resting there, sang his heart out for 
joy of the spring. Remembering the 
blue-jay, I wondered what Jack would 
do. He watched the oriole, and then 
looked up at me. I smiled and nodded, 
he chuckled, moved his lips for “yellow,” 
and ran into the house. I waited. He 
was gone a long time, but finally he came 
back with the picture of the Baltimore 
oriole. I was prepared for it, and yet 
the thing was so amazing that I could 
only thrill at the wonder of it. 

I told Robert about it last night. He 
sat and stared at me as if he did not be- 
lieve me. I went and got the picture 
cards and showed them to him. He 
turned them over silently, while I related 
the episode of Ronald MacDonald and 
the blue-jay, and Jack’s passionate deter- 
mination to find the right picture. As I 
talked, Robert got up and began to walk 
restlessly around the room. ‘Then he 
came and stood beside me, and, glancing 
up, I saw, to my utter consternation, that 
his eyes were full of tears. 

“Margey,” he said, slowly. “Margey— 
somehow—I’m ashamed.” 
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“Why, Rob,” I exclaimed. It was so 
unlike him that I did not know what to 
think. 

“T’ve been all wrong, 


” 


he went on 


huskily. “I’ve left it all to you, and 
you’ve done such wonders. I—I’m 
ashamed.” 


So that was my reward—an over- 
whelming one, indeed. But I can’t have 
Robert feeling that way. It’s time for 
me to do something. He’s only a great 
boy, after all, and I’ve been neglecting 
one of'my boys for the other one. 


JUNE 10. 

The days are rushing by. I don’t need 
to invent so many games and play for 
Jack nowadays as I| did in the winter. 
A few rules and a certain amount of 
routine are necessary ; but it is idiotic to 
stay in the house when one has the slight- 
est excuse to get out of doors, and I 
believe the open-air school will do Jack 
more good than my admirably constituted 
play-room, which, like all things in life, 
isn’t half so important since I have it as 
it was when I didn’t have it. Besides, as 
I said, I want to help Robert know Jack. 
I want to try experiments. I know that 
if I can just get Robert interested, thor- 
oughly interested, I shall have a powerful 
ally in teaching Jack. And I need an 
ally. 

I am too close to Jack, too under- 
standing. His mind needs friction of a 
sort. I want to find out whether the 
reason he is so good with me is because 
he is disciplined or because I never make 
difficulties for him, but, on the contrary, 
am always smoothing difficulties away. 

So I have instituted the family picnic! 
Robert and I used to go to the woods 
every Sunday, but we gave up the cus- 
tom after Jack came, and I had to res- 
urrect it. We had our first picnic last 
Sunday, going out on the trolley with an 
unobtrusive luncheon done up in a paste- 
board box. Half the ordinary misery 
of picnics comes from the half-bushel 
baskets of doughnuts and fried chicken 
and chocolate cake that people insist on 
carrying. Robert and I will have none of 
these things. With a collapsible sauce- 
pan to make cocoa in, potatoes to bake in 
the ashes, some bread and butter and 
apples and nuts and raisins, we have a 
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luncheon that requires about ten minutes 
to pack and is eminently satisfactory to 
all four of us. 

And so last Sunday we started out. I 
was excited. I was eager to restore the 
family balance, destroyed for a period by 
my too great devotion to the son of the 
family. I really have neglected both 
Robert and Margaret for Jack, and I am 
just beginning to realize the fact. I don’t 
believe I have hurt Jack or spoiled him 
by so doing, but certainly he must not 
learn to think that he is always first. 

We took the trolley and got off at a 
little station two miles from anywhere. 
We followed an old road that Robert and 
I used to know well. It runs along the 
edge of a river at the bottom of a small 
canyon with irregular, sloping sides. The 
woods were all delicate young green and 
thrillingly alive with the quaint, small 
housekeeping that was going on all 
around us. There were May flowers and 
wild ginger. 

Margaret and Jack capered ahead, 
crazy with delight ; Robert and I followed 
more slowly, drawing nearer together 
mentally than we have been for months. 
How a breath of real air does drive the 
cobwebs from one’s spirit! I had been 
thinking along one line for too long. The 
deadly efficiency I was developing with 
reference to Jack was numbing the rest 
of my brain, and the woods thrilled me 
awake. 

Robert stepped out buoyantly. What 
an idiot I’ve been, allowing us to be sepa- 
rated from one another’s thoughts, when 
all we needed was to take a real walk 
together ! 

Soon I was carrying the lunch-box, 
while Robert stopped to investigate a 
rotten stump. He gave it a tug, it parted 
in the middle, and one side fell back on 
the ground, revealing a million, more or 
less, of swarming ants, scurrying to con- 
vey their eggs and larve to safety. Jack 
and Margaret stood watching them with 
absorbed interest. Indeed, Jack could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to leave them, 
but kept running back to crouch over the 
stump for one more look. 

To most persons a rotten tree is a rot- 
ten tree, an unsightly thing that should 
be destroyed; to Robert it is a source of 
mystery and joy, and he can never pass 
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one without investigating it. We came 
to a tall old sycamore stump, honey- 
combed with woodpecker’s holes, and 
with a big hollow near the top. Robert 
poked around at the base, then looked up 
at the hole and remarked: 

“Watch and see what comes out.” 

Margaret and Jack stood watching 
eagerly. Robert gave the stump several 
sharp raps with a heavy stick, and sud- 
denly a brown head was thrust forth, 
with an angry, indignant glare of yellow 
eyes. There was a whir of wings, a brief 
glimpse of a short, thick body, and a 
screech-owl darted out and flew away 
through the woods. Both the children 
stepped back so abruptly that they sat 
down hard on the ground, their eyes as 
round and startled as the owl’s. Robert 
turned over the pile of little round pel- 
lets at the foot of the stump and pulled 
some of them apart, displaying the tiny 
skulls of mice and rats, the claws of a 
crawfish, the skull and bones of a mole, 
that the owl had regurgitated. 

The children watched him enchanted, 
and from that time they attached them- 
selves to him like burrs. I became merely 
the happy carrier of the lunch, while they 
investigated tree and bush and _ rock. 
Margaret has been on these excursions 
before, and it took her only a few minutes 
to adjust herself. Soon she was worm- 
ing her way into a wild rose bush to peer 
into a brown thrasher’s nest that was just 
on a level with her head, or begging 
Robert to hold her up to see the two 
white eggs on a mourning dove’s flimsy 
platform; and Jack followed her lead 
with passionate eagerness. They ran 
after Robert like two puppies, stopping 
when he stopped—now to watch a nut- 
hatch running up and down a tree trunk, 
quick, light, daintily sure ; now to follow 
a ruby-crowned kinglet, most exquisite 
of tiny birds, making its quiet little way 
over the branches of a wild apple tree. 
They stood by while Robert turned up 
stones to look for snakes and “leggy 
things,” as Margaret called the hellgram- 
mites he showed them in the mud at the 
edge of the water. As they went on, 
Jack slipped his hand quite naturally into 
Robert’s, Robert’s fingers curled around 
the smal) ones, and my heart contracted 
with joy so keen that it was pain. 
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Robert built the fire on a big rock near 
the edge of the creek—a hot, quick fire, 
that made plenty of ashes to bake the 
potatoes. While the potatoes baked and 
I tended the cocoa and set out the lunch, 
Robert showed the children how to skip 
stones across the water, and started the 
erection of an elaborate dam across a 
branch of the creek that rippled down 
the canyon side. 

After we had eaten our lunch and 
burned the papers and picnic dishes—for 
Robert religiously enforces the inviolable 
law of the camp, “fix up afterwards”— 
they went on with the dam, Jack and 
Margaret toiling industriously and getting 
their feet wet and their stockings muddy ; 
and I lay down in the shade, feeling 
blissfully irresponsible and joyfully con- 
tent. 


JuLy I. 

I believe that the main secret of teach- 
ing a deaf child is to have an end in 
view and lead up to it by doing the 
same thing many times in an interesting 
way. When I wish to teach Jack to 
read a new word from my lips, I say it 
to him forty times a day, not in sense- 
less repetition, but in the course of 
games and plays. In attempting to train 
his hearing, I talk in his ear, not with 
an air of premeditated effort, but casu- 
ally and by the way. He does hear my 
voice, I am convinced, and has approxi- 
mated several sounds, particularly “far” 
and “lar” and “ba-ba.” I believe these 
could be utilized right now in the forma- 
tion of words if I only were sure of my 
ground. I talk to him through the paste- 
board roll or through a hearing tube, 
which is much better. Sometimes I sing 
to him through the tube, or blow the 
horn near the mouthpiece. We play hide 
and seek, and when it is my turn to hide 
I blow the horn and Jack finds me by 
following the sound. We have to do that 
in the house, as he cannot hear it when 
it is more than fifteen feet away. I try 
to invent new ways to exercise his hear- 
ing, and I always try to make them in- 
teresting to him. 

Another end that I have in view is the 
attainment of balance and muscular con- 
trol, and these are not to be gained by 
haphazard methods nor in spasmodic 
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ways. He must learn to walk correctly, 
to carry things without dropping them, 
to pour liquids without spilling them, to 
handle large and small objects with effi- 
cient hands. Like all deaf children, he is 
lacking in power to balance his body per- 
fectly, but I believe that this may be 
counteracted by exercise. 

Marie showed me how to begin. I 
learn as much from the children as I 
teach them. She and Jack were busy in 
the sand pile, pouring sand out of an old 
tin measuring cup into some baking-pow- 
der cans, and Marie, who is a very bossy 
little girl, was exhorting Jack not to spill. 

“No, no,” she said again and again, 
when he scattered sand about in his 
hurry, and she showed him, with capable 
gestures, that he must pour carefully and 
not spill sand on the sidewalk. I think 
she was playing that the sand was straw- 
berry jam, for she had watched her 
mother, that day, pouring hot fruit from 
a big kettle into a row of jars; but what- 
ever it was she had in her small mind, she 
put an idea into mine. I went down into 
the cellar and brought up a dozen small 
catsup bottles and carried them out to the 
sand pile. 

“Here, Marie,” said I. “Why don’t 
‘ you play you are putting up catsup and 
pour the sand into these bottles? Here is 
a little funnel for each of you, and re- 
member that when you pour out catsup 
you musn’t spill a bit. It all has to go 
into the bottles.” 

Marie was charmed, and soon the two 
of them were diligently pouring sand 
through the funnels, both making exag- 
gerated efforts not to spill. They filled 
bottles for an hour, apparently never tir- 
ing of the exercise. 

The next day, amusedly conscious that 
most mothers would think me insane, I 
gave them water to pour, with strict 
orders that they musn’t spill. Each had 
a pint cup and a funnel and a row of bot- 
tles, and they poured and poured, with 
the mysterious satisfaction that children 
‘find in endlessly repeating an agreeable 
game. 

It seemed to me that the lifting and 
pouring would help Jack to learn to con- 
trol the muscles of his hands and arms, 
and in order that he might apply the les- 
son and not think it merely a game, I 
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let him begin that very afternoon to pour 
the water out for himself when he 
washed at his little wash-stand. Hitherto, 
I have filled the bowl for him, but this 
time I put some water in the pitcher and 
allowed him to carry it into his room and 
empty it into the bowl, and he did it very 
neatly, spilling only a few drops. He 
noticed those and looked up at me. I 
shook my head, smilingly, and said: 

“You must not spill the water.” Of 
course, he did not understand the words, 
but he knew what I meant, and the idea 
of handling a liquid carefully was born 
in his mind. - 

He has a small wheelbarrow that he 
delights to load up and wheel about the 
yard. I was weeding a neglected bean 
patch today and Jack wheeled all the 
weeds. down to the back walk and 
through the gate and into the vacant lot 
across the alley, where he dumped them 
out. He worked competently and im- 
portantly until we had cleared out all the 
weeds. I find many little ways for him 
to fetch and carry for me and help me 
in my work, and he so enjoys it that I 
am sure it is better for him than waiting 
for me to supply him with manufactured 
amusements. 

Very often Jack and Margaret and I 
eat our luncheon out in the back yard. 
I gather things together in the kitchen 
and Jack carries knives and spoons and 
plates and cups out to the low table under 
the apple tree, where Margaret arranges 
them. Jack is so accustomed to watch- 
ing my lips at any and all times that I 
talk to him continually when he comes 
in on these errands, 

“Help sister lay the cloth. We'll put 
the blue cloth on the table. See the blue- 
birds” (the “cloth” is a runner of Japa- 
nese toweling covered with blue-birds). 
“Take out the cups. Three cups—one 
for mother, one for Jack, one for sister. 
Three plates—one for mother, one for 
Jack, one for sister. Three forks—one, 
two, three. Three spoons. Carry out 
the bread. Carry out the apple-sauce. 
Be careful, don’t spill. Carry out the 
tomatoes. The tomatoes are red. The 
lemons are yellow. The potatoes are hot. 
The lemonade is cold.” 

Lunch under the apple tree is enlivened 
by watching the bird bath that Robert 
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set up on a post in the middle of the yard. 
Jack and Margaret will pause, glass in 
hand, to watch a robin or a king-bird 
taking a bath. We are often visited by 
a tame squirrel, too, for whom we keep 
a supply of hickory nuts on hand. When 
we see him coming toward us by uneasy 
stages and with many false alarms and 
withdrawals, Jack will slip down from 
his chair and steal softly into the house 
and bring out a handful of nuts, and we 
soon have Mr. Squirrel eating greedily 
and suspiciously within a few feet of us. 
The wild things are teaching Jack habits 
I could never teach him—the ability to 
sit perfectly still, to move without noise, 
to keep his eyes fixed on one spot for 
several minutes at a time. 

After we have finished lunch, I wash 
the dishes out under the tree, and Mar- 
garet wipes them and Jack carries them 
into the house. Housekeeping is much 
more fun out in the yard than it is in- 
doors. 


Avucust 24. 

We have been here at the farm for 
nearly a month, and Jack and Margaret 
have been growing brown and rosy and 
strong. We are living in a screened tent 
in the orchard, and are out-of-doors 
every single minute. Jack hunts eggs, 
feeds the chickens, watches the milking, 
and plays with Bennie, the foreman’s 
little boy. It is just a year since we were 
here last, and I am amazed, as I think 
back, to see the progress Jack has made. 
It is not merely that he is a year older; 
he shows development and the. evidences 
of training. In many ways he is more 
intelligent and more quick to notice and 
obey than Bennie, who is several months 
older and can hear, and when it comes 
to carrying or handling things, Jack is 
much the more efficient. When they fill 
the pans of water in the chicken yard, 
Jack carries his easily and smoothly, 
without splashing it about; Bennie has 
spilled half of his before he gets it 
through the gate. I don’t mean to preen 
myself and adopt the pernicious my- 
child-the-best attitude, but I am happy to 
realize that I have been getting results. 

Jack is capable of standing quietly to 
watch a bird or insect; Bennie’s atten- 
tion cannot always be secured, even by 


the allurement of a coaxing voice. This 
morning I found a cicada on the trunk 
of one of the apple trees. It was the 
wingless pupa, and there was a crack 
down the back of it which told me that 
the winged insect was about to emerge. 
I called to Jack and Bennie, who were 
playing by the tent, and they both came 
running, but two minutes of watching 
was all that Bennie could stand. He 
wandered off again toward the fence. 
Jack, who has learned to stand quietly 
and look at a bird or a squirrel, was fasci- 
nated by the bright, beady eyes that ap- 
peared through the rent in the chrysalis. 
Slowly the fat, wet body crawled out; 
very, very slowly the wings unfolded. I 
detached the empty skin from the tree 
trunk and showed it to Jack. He held 
it wonderingly in his little hand, and 
looked from it to the cicada, which was 
gradually unfurling its broad wings. I 
had no way of explaining it to him, but 
he watched, he saw something, he partly 
understood, and Bennie, who might have 
learned all about it, was bored. But 
enough of comparisons. Bennie is very 
good for Jack in some ways, being en- 
dowed with an immense fund of energy, 
which leads them both far afield, and 
sometimes, I am afraid, gets them into 
mischief. 

Jack was so ready to watch the cicada 
that I looked about for other insects that 
might catch his attention. I found a 
sand-wasp hovering near the fence, and 
Jack and I stood at a safe distance and 
saw it circle slowly downward in a cau- 
tious, irregular spiral, until it reached the 
bare, sandy place where its burrow was. 


‘It alighted on the ground and began to 


tunnel through the barricade of sand it 
always throws up at the mouth of its 
hole when it goes away. The sand flew 
out in a tiny whirlwind, which Jack, 
crouching near, watched interestedly. 
The round entrance of the burrow ap- 
peared, and the wasp crawled in and be- 
gan throwing sand behind it to plug the 
entrance until all traces of the hole were 
covered again. 

We watched the honey-bees among the 
cloyer, and followed them back to the 
hive. We saw the bumblebees rob the 
honeysuckle on the porch, and once we 
watched a bumblebee driven from his 
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poaching and thoroughly routed by a bel- 
ligerent humming-bird. I longed to be 
able to explain to Jack what a thief the 
bumblebee was, stealing honey from the 
bottom of the flower cup and carrying 
away no pollen to pay for his feast. 

I wish passionately for language to 
tell Jack things. His lip-reading is really 
wonderful; but, of course, he under- 
stands only single words and selected 
phrases, and I want to talk to him and 
tell him all the wonders of the world! 
It is hard to be going so slowly. 

But that is better than not going ahead 
at all. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 


Home again and back to our daily 
routine. Jack and I have regular lessons 
now, for an hour every day, in his play- 
room. I found many new games and 
exercises in THE VoLtTa REviEw, I gained 
some ideas by visiting a kindergarten for 
several mornings, and I have several 
definite aims in mind. I believe thor- 
oughly in the touch training that is ad- 
vocated by the Montessori teachers and 
is almost universal in schools for the 
deaf, and I have ventured to attempt it 
with Jack. His hands must be trained 
- to delicate perception of differences and 
similarities, so that, when he commences 
to learn speech, he can tell one vibration 
of the vocal cords from another, through 
his finger tips alone. 

We are working from the large to the 
small. The first lessons were very easy. 
We sat on little chairs by the kinder- 
garten table, where I had placed Jack’s 
little horse and a rubber doll and the en- 
gine of a train of cars. I held up the 
horse, then put it back with the others. 
Then I blindfolded myself, felt among 
the three toys, found the horse, felt it 
carefully all over, and lifted it up. Next, 
I blindfolded Jack. and let him find the 
horse. Taking each of the three objects 
in turn, I would hold it up, show it to 
him, then blindfold him and let him find 
it by touch. After that I let him feel 
each with the blindfold on and then find 
it with his eyes open. 

This was, of course, quite easy for 
him. I merely wanted to make him 
understand this new game, and when he 
had learned what I wished him to do, we 
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proceeded to more similar objects and 
more numerous groups of them—a cube, 
a rubber ball, a spool, a darning-egg, an 
emery bag. I would select one, show it 
to him, then blindfold him and let him 
feel among the group on the table and 
find the selected object by touch. Next, 
he was allowed to feel a thing while he 
was blindfolded and find it with his eves 
open. From that stage we passed to the 
next one, and he learned to keep the 
blindfold on during the whole process, 
feeling the object and finding it again by 
touching it. 

The next things we used for this game 
were some small lead animals that I 
bought at the ten-cent store and which 
were much more difficult to distinguish 
from each other. 

We spend ten or fifteen minutes at this 
sort of thing every day. Then we get 
up and do calisthenics and breathing ex- 
ercises for five minutes. 

Jack reads many of the commands for 
these exercises from my lips: “Hands on 
hips,” “Arms outward,” “Arms forward,” 
“Arms upward,” “Hands down,” and as 
I always count when we do them, he is 
learning the numbers up to five. 


OcToBER 19. 

The touch training progresses. Jack 
can now identify by touch spools of dif- 
ferent sizes, from the very little one that 
holds 500 thread to the big one that is 
used for basting thread, and blocks of 
different sizes and shapes. Sometimes he 
matches these in pairs when blindfolded. 
I mix them up in a heap on the table and 
he selects the two that are alike and 
places them together. 

The other day I tried putting a bowl of 
pecans and English walnuts in front of 
him and letting him separate them when 
blindfolded, placing each kind in a sepa- 
rate bowl. He enjoyed doing it, and now 
he is able to separate three varieties of 
nuts, remembering in which bowl each 
kind belongs. 

We have started scissors games, too. 
As soon as he learns to use a pair of scis- 
sors properly, there will be many games 
and exercises for him to learn. I bought 
two pairs of blunt pointed kindergarten 
scissors; not the very small ones, which 
are too little to be of any use, but the 
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five-inch size. We haven’t tried to cut 
anything out yet, but just “snip” small 
pieces of paper, cutting off small bits, so 
that Jack’s fingers will learn to control 
the scissors. I was at a loss, at first, to 
know what to do with our snippings. It 
did not seem to me right or sensible to 
have a child cut and cut and then sweep 
up the result of his work and put it into 
the stove. As I reasoned it to myself, 
there should be some immediate purpose 
in the exercises I give him, since he can- 
not see ahead and understand the end I 
have in view, which makes of the day’s 
work merely a preparatory exercise. So 
we are stuffing a cushion with the snip- 
pings, and when it is full Jack will have 
learned how to hold a pair of scissors and 
will have made a cushion besides. The 
cushion will be presented to Margaret for 
her doll buggy. 

Jack can button and unbutton several 
of the Montessori frames now and fasten 
the snap fasteners and is learning to use 
the button-hook. 

Another play-room exercise is putting 
together picture puzzles. I started with 
very simple ones, cut in four pieces, and 
showed Jack how to fit them together, 
and now he can arrange one of eight or 
ten pieces. I use large pictures, 8 by 10 
inches, pasting them on heavy cardboard 
and cutting them with a very sharp- 
pointed knife. I bought him a set of pic- 
ture blocks, too, each block having a part 
of a picture on each of its faces, there 
being six pictures in all. 

Still another picture game is played 
with a set of cards that I made myself, 
copying the idea from “Authors.” The 
cards are 3 by 4 inches, and there are 24 
of them. I pasted on them pictures of 
birds, animals, fishes, flowers, and trees, 
in pairs, two of each thing just alike. We 
shuffle these and deal them out, and then 
draw from each other’s hands, matching 
pairs; and the one who first matches all 
of his cards “beats.” As soon as he has 
mastered this game, it will be quite easy 
to go on to sets of four and six, with dis- 
similar pictures of the same variety of 
objects; as, for instance, 48 cards in sets 
of six—six birds, six flowers, six houses, 
six dogs, six cats, etc. 

Robert and I hunt for the pictures and 
cut them out in the evenings, and he is 
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as interested as I am and makes capital 
suggestions. He is taking over Jack’s 
physical training, too, and puts him 
through all sorts of stunts every morn- 
ing—teaching Jack to lift himself by his 
hands, to turn somersaults, to hang by 
his feet from Robert’s shoulders. Jack 
crawls all over his father now and pom- 
mels him joyously. Thank heaven, the 
barrier between them is down. 


NOVEMBER II. 


Jack has become quite expert with a 
pair of scissors now, and is able to cut 
along a ruled line. I bought some squares 
of colored kindergarten paper and ruled 
it into strips four inches long and half 
an inch wide and taught Jack to make 
paper chains. These delighted him, and 
he has decorated the play-room with 
many-colored chains. The first one he 
made with a single color; then I showed 
him how to alternate blue and yellow, 
and now he can run three colors together 
without making a mistake—red, green, 
and yellow, or red, white, and blue. 

The touch training is fascinating. His 
little fingers have become so sensitive and 
obedient that he can distinguish, when 
blindfolded, between different grains: 
rice, corn, oats, wheat, and feterita; and 
between meals and cereals: oat-meal, 
corn meal, flaked hominy, and various 
kinds of dry, prepared breakfast foods. 
I place a number of cups of these before 
him, two cups of each grain, and he feels 
them all and arranges the pairs together 
when blindfolded; or sometimes I let 
him feel one and then, with his eyes open, 
tell me which one of a group he felt. 

He can tell the difference between va- 
rious kinds of cloth: cotton, wool, silk, 
corduroy, velvet. Two sets of these I 
pasted flat on cards, and he has learned 
to identify them by merely running his 
fingers over them and arranging them in 
pairs. One set I fastened by the corners 
in an embroidery frame. I have loose 
pieces to match those in the frame. I 
blindfold him, let him feel one of the 
loose pieces, then hand him the frame, 
and he finds the mate to the one he has 
just felt. 

The indispensable preliminary to these 
exercises is clean hands, for the finger- 
tips are not sensitive when they are 
soiled. 
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I noticed that Jack enjoyed feeling the 
corduroy strip and would run his fingers 
over it with evident pleasure, while he 
- seemed to dislike the rough wool. That 
gave me an idea. I made some cards 
with one, two, and three narrow strips 
of velvet pasted on them. I let him feel 
one of them blindfolded and then tell me, 
by sight, which one he had felt. He dis- 
tinguished easily between them, and so 
I added cards with four and five strips, 
and in that way he is learning to distin- 
guish numbers by touch. 

This touch training will be of great ben- 
efit to him when he begins to learn to talk 
and must distinguish between one vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords and another by 
placing his hand on his teacher’s throat. 

I made a wooden frame like the Mon- 
tessori frames, about 10 by 15 inches, and 
fastened across it tightly stretched thread, 
string, and cord of different thicknesses. 
I showed Jack how to run his thumb and 
forefinger gently over one of these cords 
to feel the thickness; then I blindfolded 
him and allowed him to feel them all until 
he identified the one he had felt the first 
time. He is still practising on this frame, 
which, I am sure, is a good preliminary 
to exercises in “feeling” musical notes 
and the high and low tones of the voice. 


MARCH 21. 


It is a year and a half since I made that 
memorable visit to the school for the 
deaf in New York. I wasn’t willing to 
admit then that Jack was deaf. I had 
not learned how to talk to him nor how 
to treat his infirmity. He was still grop- 
ing in the dark, and we had almost no 
means of communicating with him. Rob- 
ert and I were helpless in the face of our 
child’s misfortune. 

Jack is three and a half now, and while 
he is not a prodigy by any means, he is 
gaining each month in poise, understand- 
ing, self-control, lip-reading ability, and 
physical strength and beauty. The things 
I have done for him have been so slight, 
so often ill-considered ; my way has been 
so fumbling and so faltering, that I am 
surprised, myself, at what I have accom- 
plished. The constant repetition of very 
many little things has worked wonders. 
I name over each branch of the work in 
which I have tried to, help him and I can 
see progress in every one. 
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In lip-reading, a year and a half ago, 
both Jack and I were helpless. I scarcely 
knew what it was; I had never dreamed 
of trying to show Jack how to under- 
stand what I said. Now he understands 
the names of all the common things 
about the house; he will obey many little 
commands; he can lip-read all the colors, 
and also the numbers from one to 
eight; he understands such words as 
“high” and “low,” “up” and “down,” 
“sweet” and “sour,” “warm” and “cold,” 
“large” and “small,” “fast” and “slow.” 
He has learned to watch the face of a 
person who is talking, and when he be- 
gins to acquire language through speech 
and reading, his lip-reading ability will 
increase with great bounds. I think 
that is the most important thing I have 
taught him. In Mr. Story’s book, 
“Speech-Reading and Speech for the 
Deaf,” speech- reading comes before 
speech, and I am sure that is the natural 
process. Speech-reading gives a child 
language, and language must come before 
there is any inclination to form spoken 
words. 

In the touch-training, I have gone 
ahead blindly. It was a new thing to me, 
I scarcely understood the principle of it, 
and I did not at all know how to begin. 
We have gone a long way since the morn- 
ing I first let him “feel” the rubber doll 
and the train of cars. Yesterday I gave 
him cards on which I had glued half-inch 
squares of corduroy, from one to eight 
squares on a card. I let him run his fin- 
gers over each of these cards and then 
find it again, by touch alone, from among 
a number of others. He did this over 
and over without a mistake and with an 
interest and satisfaction that seemed to 
come in some mysterious way from the 
pleasure of using his finger tips. 

The sight training has made Jack very 
quick to see and notice differences. The 
sets of picture cards have been of invalu- 
able aid to me, and he always enjoys the 
games we play with them. Where at 
first I used only a few cards with very 
dissimilar pictures, now we have elabo- 
rate sets with pictures that are much 
alike: shells of different kinds, fishes of 
different species, flowers, trees, horses. 

Robert has been putting Jack through 
a systematic course of gymnastics. and 
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Jack is already learning to use a turning 
pole and a small trapeze. 

Jack’s hearing is improving slowly, but 
steadily. Not that it is anything to speak 
of, even now, but regular exercise has 
helped, I am sure. He can hear and 
understand several words when they are 
spoken loudly through the paste-board 
roll: “apple,” “papa,” ‘‘mother,” “baby,” 
“up,” and he says “up” and “apple” quite 
plainly. He uses his voice naturally and 
with very little effort, and moves his 
tongue easily. I didn’t even think of 
tongue movements a year and a half ago! 

Oh, he has gained! It has been worth 
while and it will be worth while to go on. 
I have much to learn. A _ professional 
teacher would probably have understood 
his needs better and would have known 
better how to supply them; but I have 
learned much in the course of teaching 
Jack and I look forward to next year’s 
work with confidence. 

I have not yet decided what to do about 
next year. Jack will be four in October, 
and I planned to get a teacher for him 
or send him to school when he was four; 
but I can’t bear to give him up. It’s not 
right to send him away from me during 
all the years of his childhood. It can’t 
be right. Yet that is what all mothers 
say, and those who keep their children 
too long at home are unmindful of their 
children’s good. So they say, the wise 
teachers who know. 

Oh, what is best ? 

I won’t worry about it. I long ago 
gave over worrying about what was to 
become of Jack. The way will open out 
when the time comes. 


May 6. 


I had a caller today, a Mrs. Benton, 
who has a little deaf girl five years old. 
She had heard of Jack, and of how I was 
teaching him, and she actually brought 
her child to me and begged me to take 
her as a pupil! It was the crowning as- 
tonishment of my life. That anybody 
should think I knew enough to teach, 
really teach, not just play about from 
one thing to another, as I have done with 
Jack—I was overcome. 

Mrs. Benton was wonder-struck at the 
way Jack reads my lips and obeys com- 
mands. Her little girl cannot understand 
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anything that is said to her. I showed 
the mother Jack’s play-room and his pic- 
ture games, the Montessori frames, and 
all my other little devices, and she sat 
down and implored me, with tears in her 
eyes, to teach her child. And when I re- 
fused, she wanted me to show her, the 
mother, how to do it! She told me of a 
friend of hers who has two deaf chil- 
dren—one a boy of twelve, in the State 
school for the deaf, and another boy, 
who is four. Mrs. Benton wishes to 
bring this woman to see Jack. Her praise 
and admiration are overwhelming, be- 
cause when a mother will admit that 
some other child is better trained than 
her child, she must be very deeply im- 
pressed. 

When I told Robert about her, he said 
that all of us parents of deaf children 
should get together and talk over our 
problems and experiences, and then he 
suggested that we send and hire a private 
teacher to come next fall and take our 
three children, each of us paying one- 
third of her salary. I am delighted at 
the suggestion. It will enable me to keep 
Jack at home with me and still have him 
properly taught, and besides it will give 
him the constant incentive and stimulus 
of association with other children. 

Things do open out! 


May Io. 


I had a second shock today. Mrs. 
Benton, who seems to have awakened 
quite suddenly to her responsibilities as 
the mother of a deaf child, called me up 
over the phone, and asked me to go with 
her and two other mothers before the 
Board of Education and plead with them 
for the establishment of a school for the 
deaf here in town. She said her husband 
has visited the superintendent of schools, 
and that the latter is open to conviction 
in the matter. She wants me to take 
Jack and show what he can do! She 
was so insistent over the phone that I 
consented before I knew what I was say- 
ing; but imagine my making a speech, 
and with my son as the Horrible Ex- 
ample! 

May 16. 

I did it. I faced six non-committal, 
you'll - have - to- show- me business men 
across a table, and I talked. I told them 
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what it meant to have a deaf child. I 
told them what it meant to a child to be 
deaf. I explained to them why a deaf 
child could not talk without being spe- 
cially trained, and I described the future 
that the untrained deaf child has to meet. 
I told them why the oral method is ten 
thousand times better than the “com- 
bined” method that is used in our State 
school. I told them how it hurt a mother 
to have to send her child away from her 
for nine years of his life, and then have 
him come back to her unable to speak or 
understand her speech. I described to 
them the day schools for the deaf that 
are being started in many of our largest 
cities. And then I called Jack to me 
from across the room. All the time he 
had been sitting quietly on Robert’s knee 
watching me. I said to him, with no 
hint of my inward trembling, “Come, 
Jack.” He slipped down from Robert’s 
lap and trotted across to me. 

He is always obedient and un-self- 
conscious; but would he remember his 
lessons here in this strange room, with 
all the people watching him? 

“Where is your mouth?’ He pointed 
promptly. 

“Show me your eyes.” 

“Show me your nose.” 

“Walk.” 

“Run.” 

“Run fast.” 

He obeyed each command with smiling 
readiness, although he looked at me as 
if to wonder what it was all about. I 
took some pictures out of my bag and 
held them up, so that all the room could 
see. : 

“Show me the bluebird.” 

“Show me the red flower.” 

“Show me the apple.” 

He indicated each without a moment’s 
hesitation. I pointed to the apple. 

“What is that ?” 

“Ap-ple,” replied Jack, instantly. 

“Where is papa ?” 

“Where is mother ?” 

“Show me your brown shoes.” 

“Stand up.” 

“Sit down.” 

He obeyed so promptly that one of the 
members of the board asked, “Is he 
deaf ?” 


“He has not heard my voice at all,” I 
replied. “That is lip-reading that he is 
showing you.” 

“It’s remarkable,” replied the board 
member. “Remarkable.” 

I had intended to stop there, but I 
thought that such applause deserved an 
encore, so I took out the frame with the 
fine and heavy cords stretched on it, 
blindfolded Jack, and ran his fingers 
gently across one of the cords. Then I 
unfastened several of the cords and re- 
arranged them, putting them in different 
positions on the frame; after which I 
handed the frame to Jack, who felt each 
cord, running it between thumb and fore- 
finger until he came to the one he had 
felt before, and stopped there, trium- 
phantly. As he proceeded, I explained 
the meaning of the touch training and its 
advantages. Then I gave Jack the num- 
ber cards, let him feel the number five 
card, shuffled it into a bunch with six 
others, and handed him all of them. He 
ran his little fingers over each one and 
held up the five card. 

Then we made our bow and retired, 
and, by some psychological transmission 
too subtle to describe, I knew that we 
had won our fight. There will be red 
tape and a lot of talking, but the day 
school for the deaf is started on its devi- 
ous way toward this town. And Jack 
started it. 

As Robert and I loitered on the way 
to bed tonight, I spoke out something 
that had been vaguely in my mind all 
day. 
eRob, I wonder—do you suppose that 
Jack’s deafness—no, not his deafness it- 
self ; nothing can ever really compensate 
for that—but the way we have met it and 
conquered our own aversion and learned 
to deal with it—don’t you think there’s a 
kind of missionarying about it? Haven’t 
we brought ‘a lot of good to other people, 
showing them how deafness isn’t really 
so very terrible when it is rightly met? 
And then all the little children that will 
come to this school and learn to talk— 
Jack has done all of that, really—our 
little deaf boy.” 

“Our little deaf boy,” said Robert, 
“and his mother.” 

I didn’t deserve it; but—I am happy 
tonight. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY 


Te OF ADVANCED GRADES in 
schools for deaf children often ex- 
pend much time and thought in securing 
material that will encourage their pupils 
to love reading. Newspapers, popular 
magazines, stories, novels, publications of 
all sorts are utilized in the effort to 
achieve this final result that testifies to 
the real education of their students. 

One wonders, sometimes, at their neg- 
lect of the material that lies so close at 
hand in Tue Vora Review. 

“Oh, there is nothing in that that would 
interest my pupils!” do you say? Well, 
let us see. 

Did you ever see a deaf child who was 
not interested in other deaf children? 
Show a photograph of any child to a 
group of deaf children and allow them to 
ask questions about it. Almost invariably 
one of the first queries is, “Is he deaf?” 
Pay a visit to another school for the deaf 
and go back and tell your pupils about it. 
Is not their interest in their work vastly 
stimulated by the fact that other deaf 
children, somewhere else, are doing the 
same sort of things, and perhaps doing 
them better? Let a deaf woman who is 
an expert lip-reader walk into a class of 
deaf children. Let them see you talk to 
her, see that she understands you readily, 
and that you laugh and chat easily and 
pleasantly. Then tell your pupils that she 
is deaf, and that she is understanding you 
by means of lip-reading. Is not their in- 
terest, both in their guest and in their 
own lip-reading, increased a hundred- 
fold? 

To go no further back than the Janu- 
ary, 1921, issue of THE Vortra Review, 
we venture to assert that any deaf chil- 
dren sufficiently advanced to be able to 
understand the first article, “Before and 
After—Lip-Reading,” would find it ab- 
sorbing. Furthermore, in a good school 
it could be appreciated by more classes 
than the one about to graduate! 

Turn to page 5, “New Superintendents 
of Schools for the Deaf.” Interested? 
Of course théy are; particularly when 
they see that three of the young men 
whose pictures and biographies are given 
are the sons of deaf parents. 
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Printed books seven hundred years old ; 
aids to hearing in the schools of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and Chefoo, China; “The 
Friendly Corner”; the education of the 
deaf; infectious diseases and deafness, 
work for hard-of-hearing children in the 
public schools of Lynn; progress in the 
Virginia, Florida, and Ontario schools: 
Is there not material in abundance? 

How many teachers of advanced grades 
use the practise exercises for classes in 
lip-reading that are so eagerly devoured 
and instantly applied by teachers of lip- 
reading to adults? Would not the chil- 
dren find the same sort of work both en- 
tertaining and profitable? 

Picking up the February number: How 
much do your pupils know about the As- 
sociation of which Dr. Harris Taylor has 
been elected President? You have doubt- 
less taught them that Alexander Graham 
Bell invented the telephone, but do they 
know that that same Dr. Bell has given 
hours, days, probably years of his time, 
and thousands of dollars of his money in 
efforts to give them a better education? 
If they do not, have you not failed them 
somewhere ? 

“The New Club-House of the Toledo 
League for the Hard of Hearing.” Isn’t 
it attractive? Wouldn’t the children love 
to belong to a club like that? Oh, but one 
cannot join a club for the hard of hear- 
ing unless one can speak “fluently, intelli- 
gently, and intelligibly!” And one must 
be a good lip-reader. The clubs do not 
allow signs, and if one cannot use good 
English, he will not be welcome! 

Have you seized that apportunity, 
Teacher? 

Recently a deaf pupil in a high school 
for hearing children subscribed for THE 
Voita Review. This is a part of the 
letter that accompanied the subscription : 


I am an only deaf student among those who 
hear in the —— High School. I sometimes 
become discouraged regarding the future in 
spite of my very good success in school. 

My teacher tried to tell me that the world 
has many pleasant things in it. She showed 
me a very inspiring piece of prose in one of 
the numbers of THE Vo.Ta REvIEW. 

I exclaimed, “Why, that is the kind of maga- 
zine I want!” 

I became more and more interested in read- 
ing her magazines until everything seems more 
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we for me and I am really very happy. 
hey give me courage, happiness, and ambi- 
tion. In my judgment, this Review is the best 
and the most valuable book ever issued in the 
interest of the deaf. 


THINK IT OVER. 


EXTENDING THE WORK FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


The American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing is the national federa- 
tion of organizations for the hard of 
hearing, and welcomes to its membership 
not only members of local societies, but 
any one who is interested in promoting 
the study of speech-reading, in bettering 
industrial conditions for the deafened, or 
in any other means by which the disad- 
vantages of deafness may be overcome. 

No one who has these problems at 
heart should allow himself to forget that 
a great meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Hard of Hearing is being 
planned for the first week in June, 1921. 
The convention is to be held in Boston, 
and it is hoped that every section of the 
United States and Canada will be well 
represented among the delegates. The 
co-operation of the Speech - Readers’ 
Guild of Boston is assured, and the charm 
and hospitality of the new Guild House 
on Commonwealth Avenue will be not the 
least among the pleasures of the meeting. 

The annual gathering of the American 
Medical Association will be held in Bos- 
ton at the same time, and it is hoped that 
great interest in constructive work for the 
hard of hearing may be aroused among 
the physicians present. In fact, a joint 
session of the Otological Section of the 
American Medical Association and the 
Association for the Hard of Hearing is 
being arranged. 

Further details of the preparations for 
the meeting will be announced later. 
Meanwhile, bear the date in mind and 
make your plans to attend. 


HELP THE TURKISH SCHOOL 


The account given by Miss Willard, in 
her letter on page 142, of the situation in 
Turkey and Greece must arouse the sym- 
pathy of every one who has the slightest 
comprehension of the condition of an un- 
educated deaf child. It is earnestly hoped 


that this sympathy may find prompt ex- 
pression in an outpouring of gifts that 
will enable the work to be begun anew. 





ANOTHER LITTLE CORNER 


Any one who accepts Mrs. Porter’s in- 
vitation for Monday afternoons, to visit 
her studio, 126 East 56th Street, New 
York City, will realize that another 
strong strand is being wound into the 
cable already uniting in a common ideal 
those working for the deafened. Interest 
is the only admission fee. 

It is an opportunity to “get together” 
for an informal hour, to learn of the 
devious lines upon which such work is 
being so enthusiastically and successfully 
developed throughout the country. The 
bound volumes of THe Voita Review 
are a delightful fund of information that 
should not be neglected as a guide. 

As a result of the first week, Mrs. Por- 
ter reports one new subscriber for THE 
Vora Review ; five new members of the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing ; also the aroused interest of sev- 
eral out-of-town people in hearing of the 
extensive work at the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. Evidently a 
baanins in the right direction. 

he studio is appealingly artistic in old 
Italian reds and blues ; resting one’s spirit 
after the confusion of the busy thorough- 
fare near by. The genuine human inter- 
est and warmth of the personal welcome 
completes the atmosphere of the picture. 

On Mondays, during the month of Jan- 
uary, Mrs. Porter gave special addresses ; 
a rare opportunity for speech-readers, as 
the talks were informal, full of life, with 
a fine interplay of humor and pathos and 
human appeal. In February the weekly 
lectures were conducted by prominent 
teachers of speech-reading, some from 
New York and some from other cities. 

Only those who have personally ex- 
perienced deafness can realize the daily, 
hourly temptation to narrow one’s inter- 
ests. This world is the plane for human 
contacts and only by them can we grow. 

It is little-souled to sit down in intro- 
spective inaction. We have no right to 
emphasize the limitations of our possible 
usefulness until we have exhausted every 
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opportunity for stimulus, fresh inspira- 
tion, clearer insight and broader vision. 
Only by each one of us bearing her share 
in solving the problems of the deafened 
can the limitations be transmuted into 
infinite possibilities of growth. 

Can we afford to lose this opportunity 
so generously extended to us? As some 
one said to a deaf friend, “Even if you 
do not care to be associated with the deaf, 
did it never occur to you that some deaf 
person might care to be associated with 
you ?” 

As I sat in the studio last Monday my 
eyes wandered over the faces on which 
were written life’s variations. Next me 
sat a woman interested in architectural 
problems ; across the aisle one who writes 
with discernment; near by one whose 
singing gives real pleasure; another 
whose life is dedicated to nameless serv- 
ices for others; one, a charming girl in 
the twenties, whose life of weal or woe 
stretching out ahead depends on her in- 
terpretation of her deafness. 

The faces made me rejoice that there is 
yet another little corner, with the lamp 
trimmed and burning, where we can light 
our torches, remembering the promise of 
the Spirit, “where two or three are gath- 
ered together in My name.” 

IsaBEL GIBSON BROWNE. 





THIS REALLY HAPPENED! 


I was on my way to study lip-reading 
in the Kinzie School and my train out of 
Washington was several hours late, so 
that it was after 11 in the evening when 
I reached the Broad Street Station in 
Philadelphia. I had not asked to be met 
at the depot, as I had fully expected to 
arrive at a much earlier hour. It was 
apparently too late to go to the Speech- 
Reading Club, but my room had been en- 
gaged in advance and I was greatly averse 
to the task of seeking a hotel late at night 
in a strange city. I decided to try to tele- 
phone Miss Kinzie. Now I really am not 
very deaf in direct conversation, yet I can 
no longer obtain satisfactory service from 
the telephone. So I asked the woman at 
the Travelers’ Aid desk if she would talk 
for me, explaining, of course, that I could 
not hear much over the wires. 








THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Miss T. A. seemed really exasperated 
at my request. She said, “I don’t see 
why you can’t use the ’phone, when you 
seem to understand me perfectly!” Evi- 
dently she had no deaf friends; at any 
rate, she did not know that there are de- 
grees and degrees of deafness. So I said 
that I would try to telephone, and she 
assented, with the air that, of course, it 
was the only plausible thing for me to do! 
I gave the required number, but could not 
understand a single word of the answer. 
Miss T. A. had evidently been watching 
me, for she came over at once, wearing a 
much more sympathetic expression, and 
took charge of the conversation. Miss 
Kinzie sent word for me to come right to 
the club-house, and within a very few 
moments I entered the door of that center 
where deafness ceases to be a cause for 
embarrassment. 

NELLIE I. STEVENSON. 





DEDICATION OF THE SPEECH- 
READERS’ GUILD OF BOSTON 


On Friday afternoon, January 21, the 
Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the society by dedicating its new 
club-house at 339 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. The whole “Guild House,” as it is 
called, was open to members for the first 
time, and as the long procession, led by 
the charter members, filed through the 
halls they rejoiced in the many beautiful 
rooms, which give plenty of space for the 
office, the exchange, the lectures and 
classes in speech-reading, the committee 
meetings, and the social activities for 
which the Guild is so famous. There are 
bed-rooms, also, which later can be rented 
to deaf persons who come to Boston to 
study speech-reading or for other pur- 
poses. 

After the tour of the house, the mem- 
bers gathered in the large, sunny assem- 
bly-room on the second floor for the ex- 
ercises of dedication. There was reading 
from the Scripture, followed by the 
Lord’s prayer, and speeches by Miss 
Thomas, of the Miiller-Walle School of 
Lip-Reading; by Miss Staples, of the 
New England School of Speech-Read- 
ing; by the vice-president, Mrs. Ernst, 
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and by the president, Miss Kennedy. 
Miss Crain, of the Boston School of Lip- 
Reading, who was to have spoken, was 
unable to be present or to send a substi- 
tute. 

The speakers told of the happiness of 
the teachers in the schools of lip-reading 
in being able to help their pupils out of 
states of depression, and of the co-oper- 
ation between the schools and the Guild, 
the Guild furnishing that social life, so 
much needed by the deafened, for which 
there is neither time nor opportunity in 
the schools. They brought out the idea 
that we must not only “carry on” the use- 
ful work of the Guild among its own 
members, but reach out to the deaf people 
in the community who need the Guild 
and perhaps know nothing of it. 

Miss Kennedy, the last speaker, said 
that the watchword of the Guild had al- 
ways been service, and that the new 
house would give opportunity for new 
lines of usefulness. Instead of being cut 
off from active service by deafness, she 
said, “In the Speech-Readers’ Guild just 
because you are deaf you can do some- 
thing.” 

The vice-president, Mrs. Ernst, read a 
beautiful, original: poem, in the form of 
an acrostic, in honor of the president, and 
presented her, on behalf of the Guild, 
with a handsome gavel. 

The speeches were followed by the 
lighting of the hearth fire, the reading by 
the president of an appropriate poem 
(which is given below), the reception of 
gifts for the house, and later by refresh- 
ments and a social hour. 

Members went away with the feeling 
that deafness was not a burden, but a 
blessing, to have brought them into the 
useful and happy life of the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild. 


PRAYER FOR A NEW HOUSE 
BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


May nothing evil cross this door, 
And may ill-fortune never pry 
About these windows; may the roar 

And rains go by. 


Strengthened by faith, these rafters will 
Withhold the battering of the storm; 

This hearth; though all the world grow chill, 
Will keep us warm. 


Peace shall walk softly through the rooms, 
Touching our lips with holy wine, 

Till every casual corner blooms 
Into a shrine. 


Laughter shall drown the raucous shout 

And, though these sheltering walls are thin, 
May they be strong to keep hate out 

And hold love in. 


OUR NEW GUILD HOUSE 


The following bit of verse was written 
just before Thanksgiving Day, upon re- 
ceipt of the letter announcing that a house 
had been secured for the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild of Boston: 


Our Guild House has come as a glad surprise, 

But it makes us see with our inner eyes 

How our work will broaden and deepen. 

And as on Thanksgiving our thanks and our 
praise 

Ascend to the Father who filleth our days 

With great and manifold blessings, 

Our thanks for the Guild House most earnest 
we'll give. 

i we'll ask God to bless it each day that we 
ive 

And knit us more firmly together. 

We will ask that full measures of blessings 
shall fall 

On the one who is bringing this joy to us all, 

A joy that will never lessen. 

We will ask that this home a true home may be 

Where, working together in sweet unity, 

Our lives will grow stronger and better, 

As our hands we reach out 

To all those round about 

Who in silence are sitting and brooding. 

Till the deaf everywhere speech-reading shall 
know, 

And give thanks each day, with hearts that 
glow, 

For this gift from our Heavenly Father. 


HEREDITY 


In the world’s life of today it is a duty and 
a responsibility to be interested in the great 
questions of inheritance, and to possess a work- 
ing knowledge of the methods for the im- 
provement of living things. Consider the im- 
portance of this in your own life and in the 
lives of those about you. 

The American Genetic Association is an 
organization devoted to promoting a knowledge 
of the laws of heredity and environment and 
their application to the improvement of plants, 
animals, and the human race. Membership in 
the society costs $3 within the United States, 
and this includes the society’s illustrated maga- 
zine, the Journal of Heredity, which explains 
by pictures and text what is being discovered 
about heredity in the plant, animal, and human 
life of the world. If you are interested, write 
your application to the American Genetic Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
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WALTER J. TUCKER 


ANOTHER NEW SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


We regret the fact that we were unable 
to present a photograph and biographical 
sketch of Mr. Walter J. Tucker in our 
January issue with the other new super- 
intendents, and are glad to do so now. 

The Mystic Oral School has been 
bought by the State of Connecticut, and 
Mr. Tucker was, in December, elected by 
the newly appointed board to the super- 
intendency. Mrs. Tucker was, at the 
same time, appointed principal. 

While superintendent of an institution 
for boys in Kansas City, Mo., in 1909, he 
became interested in the education of 
deaf children and resigned his position to 
take training to teach the deaf. Since his 
graduation from the normal class at Gal- 
laudet College, Mr. Tucker has taught in 
the Texas School, the Washington State 
School, and the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 

He has specialized in speech work and 
auricular training. 

Mrs. Tucker is also a trained teacher 
of the deaf, having graduated from the 
normal class of Gallaudet College. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A TOUCHING APPEAL 


Mr, Arry, PHILADELPHIA, PENNa., 
January 7, 1921. 


To American Teachers of the Deaf: 


The appeal for support as set forth in the 
accompanying circular issued by Miss Char- 
lotte R. Willard, Principal of the Anatolia Girls 
School, at Marsovan, Turkey, speaks for itself, 
and must touch the hearts and sympathies of all 
American Teachers of Deaf Children. From in- 
formation received personally at the hands of 
Miss Willard, we feel the story is but half told, 
and have no hesitation in advising American 
Teachers of the great needs of the Marsovan 
School, and in asking them to respond as gen- 
erously as may be, to Miss Willard’s touching 
appeal for assistance. Without help, Miss 
Willard’s efforts in behalf of the deaf of the 
Turkish Empire must cease. This must not be 
permitted. We appeal to every School for the 
Deaf in America, and to every teacher, to re- 
spond promptly to this great opportunity for 
services to humanity, by sending their contri- 
butions to Mr. Lyman Steed, as Treasurer, 
Wissinoming Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Steed will forward all funds contributed 
in response to Miss Willard’s appeal to her 
address in Boston, and will report from time 
to time through the Institution Press, regard- 
ing the success of the movement. 

Respectfully yours, 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Northampton, Mass. 
A. L. E. Crourer, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


To American Schools for the Deaf: 


Dear Frrenps: Some fifteen years ago we 
yielded to the urgency of a Greek mother and 
received into our primary school at Marsovan, 
Turkey, a little deaf mute boy. The child 
proved to be very bright, but soon had learned 
all that the teacher of hearing children could 
give him. We then planned to send him to 
some school for the deaf in Turkey. Inquiry 
convinced us that there was no such school in 
the empire. Then we thought to send the child 
to Greece, as he was.of Greek parentage, and 
again we learned that in all Greece there was 
no school for the deaf. This brought to us a 
realization of the hopeless condition of such 
children in that Near-East country, and with 
this realization came the pressure to in some 
way provide for this education. 

It was not easy to make any feasible plan 
for the development of these children, but ways 
were opened and in 1910 a school was opened 
in Marsovan (400 miles east of Constantino- 
ple). It had two small buildings, a play- 
ground of its own, and a modest outfit of 
furniture and school equipment. A fine start 
was made. The school grew and became the 
most fascinatingly interesting place on our big 
American premises. In 1914 we had 17 pupils, 
two teachers, three teachers in training, a house 
mother, a master carpenter, and a teacher of 


weaving. : 
But the war brought disaster. Half of our 
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children could not get back after the summer 
vacation, our house mother died of typhus in 
those days when this disease swept the 
country, one of our teachers, our master car- 
penter, and our weaver perished in the great 
deportations. The teachers who remained 
were needed for many kinds of emergency 
work, We held the remnants of our loved 
school together until there came a time of com- 
parative safety, in 1919. Then, having only ex- 
hausted teachers, a few children, no money, 
and buildings which had been used for the 
housing of soldiers sick with every disease 
which came in the wake of war, we were forced 
to close the work for the deaf for a time. 

Two things are now needed for the reopen- 
ing of this school—money and an American 
teacher to be its head. These silent, hopeless 
children look to us alone and we cannot fail 
them. 

May we ask the American schools for the 
deaf to help us? An annual gift of $1,200 
would meet the expenses of an American 
teacher. This amount will cover not only 
salary, but cost of outfit, travel, and language 
study. Can you take a share of this amount 
with the plan to give it annually for five years 
in semi-annual payments? 

We ask you to remember that this is the only 
school for the deaf in the Turkish Empire, and 
that it receives no grant from any organization, 
but is entirely dependent on personal sub- 
scriptions for its support. 

Earnestly hoping for your co-operation, 

CHARLOTTE R, WILLARD, 
Principal, Anatolia Girls School, 
Marsovan, Turkey. 


Address Miss Charlotte R. Willard, Care 
Woman’s Board of Missions, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


Biinp AND Dear ScHOOL, 
Tue Mount, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
December 14, 1920. 
Dear Dr, GRAHAM BELL: 

The National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf, taking advantage of the much appreciated 
visit you paid to its executive on December 
11th, would like, through you, to send a mes- 
sage to their colleagues of the United States, 
and as chairman of the National College I shall 
be deeply grateful if you will consent to be the 
bearer of this message. 

“The National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf of Great Britain extends, on behalf of its 
members, to the teachers of the deaf through- 
out America, its heartiest greetings, and begs 
to assure them of its high regard and apprecia- 
tion’ of the earnestness and progress which 
mark their work. British teachers of the deaf 
are most grateful for the very helpful literature 
provided by the American journals for the 
deaf, and contributed thereto by American 
teachers. ‘This literature is followed in every 
school in Britain and has a very valuable in- 
fluence on the teaching given in them. 


“During the last decade many movements 
for the improvement of the teaching of the deaf 
have been initiated in this country, and it may 
be said that this period has seen the closest 
approximation to scientific truth that has ever 
existed in our work. We know that in America 
similar movements have been taking place, and 
we should like to acknowledge the powerful 
aid we have received from the accounts and 
papers in the American press. 

“Your visit to English teachers of the deaf 
has seemed to them to be the outward and 
visible sign of those inward and spiritual ties 
which unite teachers of the deaf the world over 
in the sacred cause of liberating souls im- 
prisoned by deafness, and we should like there- 
fore to express our sense of brotherhood with 
our American colleagues in a work which 
knows not boundaries of nations, but is as wide 
as humanity itself.” 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) A. J. Story, 
Chairman of the N. C. T. D. 





THE ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 


On October 12, 1920, a meeting was held at 
Central Institute for the Deaf to discuss the 
advisability of organizing a local chapter of 
the American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing. Dr. Goldstein addressed the gather- 
ing, telling the purpose for which the meeting 
had been called. He then introduced Dr. 
Harold Hays, president of the New York 
League. Dr. Hays gave a brief sketch of the 
scope and progress of that League. After 
some discussion it was voted that a chapter of 
the American Association be established in St. 
Louis. 

At this meeting there were thirteen (13) 
who signed as charter members, and since then 
our members have increased to over fifty (50). 

Free classes in lip-reading are held every 
Tuesday evening at the Central Institute for 
the Deaf. Permission was obtained from the 
Board of Education for the use of a class-room 
at the Central High School, so every Thurs- 
day evening classes are being held there. As 
soon as the numbers warrant, we are plan- 
ning to establish lip-reading classes in many of 
the public schools, so that instruction may be 
made accessible to people in various localities. 

Committees have been organized, such as 
publicity, scholarship, membership, and hos- 
pitality, which at present are engaged in outlin- 
ga ig en along their owri special lines. 

he League is intended to create a com- 
munity center for all hard-of-hearing persons. 
Dr. Goldstein has given the League the use of 
three rooms in the new annex of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf for club rooms. In the 
course of time we hope to establish an employ- 
ment bureau through which all deaf and hard- 
of-hearing people may procure and retain em- 
ployment. 

The officers of the League are as follows: 
President, Mr. James M. Turley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. K. Broadbent; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Marian G. Scudder. 
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A BIRTHDAY PARTY AT THE BOSTON 
MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL 


I wish that all the readers of THe Vota 
ReEviEw might have attended dur birthday party 
on January 12 in honor of Miss Martha E 
Bruhn. But with all due respect to said read- 
ers, I doubt if we could then have had the per- 
fectly beautiful time that we did, for this was 
strictly a “family affair”—a big family, too, for 
the room was crowded with the teachers and 
pupils. It was lacking in only one particular, a 
Particular spelt with a capital P, for it stood 
for the presence of our beloved teacher, whom 
we so greatly missed. But who can say that 
she was not really present? More than one of 
us spoke of her as “Our Invisible Guest,” and, 
indeed, no one can enter the schoolroom, 
even with Miss Bruhn so far away, but what 
one feels her influence and inspiration right 
there. 

Some of you may not know that Miss Bruhn 
is now abroad, lecturing and collecting fresh 
material to use in the school upon her return 
in March. In her absence her cloak has fallen 
on the shoulders of Miss Helen N. Thomas, 
who follows in her footsteps with both efficiency 
and originality. It was she who planned this 
party. Upon entering the room our eyes first 
caught Miss Bruhn’s picture on a table, in the 
center of which was a large birthday cake, 
adorned with lighted pink candles. Upon the 
desk were roses, beside which was a birthday 
letter, full of loving good wishes to Miss 
Bruhn, Every one of us signed it and among 
the names was that of our special guest, Miss 
Bruhn’s first pupil. 

The festivities began with a “personality 
game,” each of us being tagged on the back 
with the name of some famous character. The 
writer had the signal honor of representing Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell! After much fun 
with this entertainment we had a lip-reading 
authors’ game, Miss Thomas reading familiar 
quotations from the poets, the authors of 
which we must guess, and then, after this con- 
test, we each drew on the blackboard an illus- 
tration of one of the foregoing quotations, 
arousing much merriment and sharpening our 
wits to discover to which it referred. It was 
now time for refreshments, the cutting of the 
delicious cake, the passing of fancy crackers 
and candy, and the serving of “prohibition 
punch,” which was “just as good; yes, better!” 


Then, standing in a circle, we each and all 
drank a toast .to Miss Bruhn—“God bless 
her!” This was followed by a second toast to 


Miss Thomas, after which we “fell to” and did 
great justice to the viands. Thus ended our 
happy day. 


THE JERSEY CITY LEAGUE 


The Jersey City League for the Hard of 
Hearing is a new organization. In the words 
of its president, it is a “going concern.’ Dr. 
Talbot Chambers has done wonders in organ- 
izing this League and through his efforts the 
organization has an excellent teacher paid by 
the Board of Education. Lip-reading classes 
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are held in the afternoons and evenings four 
times each week. The League now has educa- 
tional, employment, and welfare departments. 
If you are deafened, some one or all of these 
benefits would be yours by joining the League. 





A NEW CLUB: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Cleveland Lip-Readers’ Club, which has 
been in existence for some time, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Ohio, under the 
name of The Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleveland. 
The officers are: President, Miss Louise 
Howell; Vice-President, Mr. E, H. Leutner; 
Secretary, Mr. F. W. 'Steinhilper ; Assistant 
Secretary, Miss Verne E. Arter; Treasurer, 
Miss Arla Riley. Permanent quarters for the 
club have not been selected, but it is expected 
that suitable arrangements will soon be made 
for the same, and there is every reason to 
believe that the club will be a successful one. 

The purposes for which the club is formed, 
as stated in the articles of incorporation, are 
as follows: 

(1) To promote a wide-spread interest in 
the study of lip-reading. 

(2) To create a center for the hard-of-hear- 
ing, affording those so handicapped an oppor- 
tunity of getting together at a common point, 
where, by practise in the art of lip-reading, the 
members of said corporation and others simi- 
larly handicapped may be enabled more fully to 
enjoy association with their fellow-men, and 
thus add to their happiness, relieve their isola- 
tion, and increase their economic efficiency. 

(3) To be an active instrument of helpful- 
ness to the hard-of-hearing, in every possible 
way. 


THE LOS ANGELES LEAGUE 


The League is growing, and hopes soon to 
have a home of its own. Its aims for 1921 are: 
More members, better lip-readers, more socia- 
bility, more funds, a home, more people helped 
to employment. At a recent meeting officers 
were elected as follows: President, Miss Mary 
E. Rice; Vice-President, Miss Augusta Senter; 
Secretary, Miss Daisy M. -Way; Treasurer, 
Mr. Samuel H. French. For the present the 
League’s address is: 603 Story Building, Los 





Angeles. 
The Wright correspondence course for 
mothers is evidently proving helpful. A lady 


in the Middle West writes: “My only lament 
is, ‘Why, why, why did we not know of all 
these things years ago?’ How much it would 
have meant to us then, and how much easier 
it would have made our problem now!” 





Do you realize the difference that early mas- 
tery of speech-reading will make? 





Speech-reading “turns a_ physical handicap 
into a mental achievement.” 


